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Memoirs of Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Sully, Prime Mi- 
nifter to Henry the Great. Continued from Page 106, and 
Concluded. 


N our account of the firft volume of this work, we have 
| attempted fomething like an eneegenent of the contents 

of the ten books of which that volume confifts;. but as 
the great length of the work will not permit us to purfue the 
fame method any farther, without trefpaffing too much upon 
the patience of our readers, we fhall only felect a few fuch 
farther particulars, as, we hope, may be agreeable to the 
public; referring, for the reft, to the Memoirs themfelves,— 
a truly inexhauftible fund of political learning ! 

In the twelfth book we have the following account of Hen- 
ty’s journey to Calais, (anno 1601) and of the feemingly once. 
intended interview betwixt him and Queen Elizabeth, who 
advanced upon that occafion as far as Dover.—* The Queen 
* of England hearing the King was at Calais, thought it a fa- 
* vourable opportunity to fatisfy her impatience of feeing and 
* embracing her beft friend. Henry was not lefs defirous of 
this interview, that he might confer with the Queen upon the 
affairs of Europe in general, as well as on their own in 
particular. Elizabeth firft wrote him a letter, equally po- 
lite and full of offers of fervice; fhe afterwards made him 
' the ufual compilments, and repeated thofe ailurances by the 

Lord Edmund, whom fhe difpatched to Calais, till fhe her- 
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‘ felf could arrive at Dover, from whence fhe fent the Lord 
© Sidney with other letters.—Henry refolving not to be out. 
“ done in complaifance, anfwered thefe advances in a manner 
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that fhewed at once his refpect for the fex of Elizabeth, and 
his efteem and admiration of her character. This inter. 
courfe continued a long time, to the great mortification of 
the Spaniards, whofe jealoufy was ftrongly excited by prox. 
imity and clofe correfpondence. Of all the letters wrote 
by thefe two Sovereigns on this occafion, I am pofleffed on 
ly of that in which Elizabeth informs the King, of thofe 
obftacles that prevented her conferring with him in perfon; 
lamenting the unhappinefs of Princes, who, contrary to 
their inclinations, were flaves to forms, and fettered by cir- 
cumfpection. ‘This letter, becaufe it was the occafion of 
the voyage I made to this Princefs, I have kept in my hands; 
in it fhe tells her ** moft dear and well-beloved brother, 
(for fo the called the King of France) that her concern at 
not being able to fee him, was fo much the greater, as fhe 
had fomething to communicate to him which fhe durft not 
confide to any other perfon, or commit to paper, and yet 
fhe was upon the point of returning to London.”—The 
King’s curiofity was ftrongly excited by thefe laft words; 
in vain did he torture his imagination to guefs their purport. 
Secretary Feret being fent by him to fetch me, *¢ I have jutt 
now received letters,” faid he to me, * from my good 
fitter, the Queen of England, whom you admire fo great- 
ly; they are more full of flatteries than ever: fee if you 
will have more fuccets than I have had in difcovering her 
meaning.” I agreed with Henry that it muft be fome- 
thing of great confequence which induced her to exprefs 
herfelf in this manner: it was refolved, therefore, that I 
fhould embark the next day for Dover, as if with no other 
defign than to take advantage of the fhortnefs of the paflage, 
to make a tour to London, which would give me an oppor- 
tunity of feeing what ftep the Queen would take upon my 
arrival; neither the King nor I doubting, but that the 
would be immediately informed of it. I acquainted no one 
with my intended paflage, but fuch of my domeftics as 
were to attend me, and of thefe I took but a very fmall 
number.—I embarked early in the morning, and reached 
Dover about ten o’clock ; where, among the crowd of thole 
who embarked and difembarked, I was immediately difco- 
vered by the Lord Sidney, who, five or fix days before, 
had feen me at Calais: with him were Lord Cobham, Ra- 
leigh, and Griffin; and they were foon after joined YY — 
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¢ Earls of Devonfhire and Pembroke. Sidney embraced me, 
and afked me if I was come to fee the Queen ; I told him, 
[ was not ; and even aflured him that the King knew nothing 
of my voyage: I likewife entreated him, not to mention it to 
the Queen ; for not having had any intention of paying my 
refpects to her, I had no letter to prefent, my defign being 
only to make a fhort tour incognito to London. Thele 
Gentlemen replied fmiling, that I had taken a ufelefs pre- 
caution, for that probably the guard-fhip had already given 
afignal of my arrival; and that I might quickly expect to 
to fee a meflenger from the Queen, who would not fuffer 
me to pafs in this manner, having but three 2 ago {poke 
of me publicly, and in very obliging terms. aftected to 
be extremely concerned at this unlucky accident, but to 
hope, neverthelefs, that I might ftill pafs undifcovered, 
provided that thefe Gentlemen would be fecret as to the 
place where I was to lodge ; from whence, I afiured them, 
I would immediately depart as foon as I had taken a little 
refrefhment. Saying this I left them abruptly, and had but 
juft entered my apartment, and fpoke afew words to my 
people, when I felt fomebody embrace me from behind, 
who told me, that he arrefted me as a prifoner to the Queen. 
This was the Captain of her Guards; whofe embrace I 
‘returned, and replied fmiling, that I fhould efteem fuch im- 
‘ prifonment a great honour.—His orders were to conduct me 
‘ dire€tly to the Queen; I therefore followed him. ** Jt is 
“ well, M.de Rofny,’ faid this Princefs to me, as foon as I 
‘ appeared, ‘* it zs thus that you break our fences, and pafs ons 
“© without coming to fee me; 1 am greatly furprifed at it, for 
I thought you bore me more affection than any of my fervants, 
“* and I am perfuaded that I have given you no caufe to change 
“* thofe fentiments.” replied in few words, but fuch as fo 
* gracious a reception required. After which I began, without 
* any difguife, to entertain her with thofe fentiments the King 
‘my mafter had for her. ‘* To give you a proof, replied 
‘the, ‘ that I believe all you have told me of the good-will of 
“ the King my brother, and of your cwn, I will difcourfe with 
*f you on the fubjec? of the laft letter I wrote to him; though, 
“ perhaps, you have feen it, for Stafford (that is the name of 
“the Lord Sidney) and Edmund tell me, that the King con- 
 ceals few of bis fecrets from you.” She then drew me 
 alide, that fhe might fpeak to me with the greateft freedom, 
* on the prefent ftate of affairs in Europe; and this fhe did 
with fuch ftrength and clearnefs, that I was convinced this 
great Queen was truly worthy of that high reputation fhe 
P 2 * had 
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‘ had acquired in Europe. She entered into this detail, only 
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to fhew me how neceflary it was, that the King of France 
fhould, in concert with ber, begin to execute thofe oreat 
defigns which they both meditated againtt the Houfe of Au- 
ftria. The necefiity of this fhe founded upon the acceffi- 
ons this houfe was daily feen to make: fhe repeated to me 
all that had pafled on this fubjeci in 1598, between the Kin 
and the Englifh and Dutch Ambafladois ; and afked me jf 
this Prince did not ftill continue to have the fame fentiments, 
and why he fo long delayed to begin the enterprize ?—To 
thefe queftions of Queen Elizabeth, I anfwered, that his 
moft Chriftian Majefty ftill continued to think of that af- 
fair as he always had done: that the men and money he was 
raifing, and the other warlike preparations he was making, 
were deftined to no other purpofe than the execution of the 
concerted plan ; but that in France, things were far from 
heing in fucha flate, as to enable him to undertake the de- 
ftruction of a power io folidly eftablifhed, as that of the 
Auftrian Princes. “This I proved, by the extraordina- 
ry expences Henry had been at fince the peace of Ver- 
vins, as well for the general neceflities of his kingdom, as 
to reftrain the attempts of the feditious, and to carry on the 
war which he had juft ended with Savoy. I did not diflem- 
ble with this Princeis, the opinion I had always entertained 
of this enterprize; which is, that though England and the 
United Provinces fhould uf their utmott endeavours to te- 
duce the Houte of Auttria, unlefs they were affifted by alk 
the forces of the French monarchy, and on whom, for ma- 
ny reafons, the chief weight of this war muft fall, the 
Houfe of Auftria, by uniting the forces of its two branches, 
might, without any difficulty, not only fupport itfelf againt 
them, but even render the balance equal; it would, there- 
fore, be ufelefs, and even an imprudent attempt, to endea- 
vour to fap the foundations of ic formidable a power, by the 
fame means only that ferve merely to keep upon the defen- 
five withit: and it would be indiipentably necefiary to deles 
the attempt for fome years, during which, France would 
acquire all fhe now wanted, to enable her to ftrike more ef 
fectually the blow that was preparing for the common ene- 
my ; and would, in conjunction with her allies, endeavout 
to engage the neighbouring Princes and States in their defign: 
the Princes of Germany efpecially, who were more imme- 
diately threatened by the tyranny of the Houfe of Auftria— 
It was eafy for the Queen of England to comprehend, by 
the manner in which [ expreiled myfelf, that thefe were y 
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fo much my own as Henry’s fentiments which I communi- 
cated to her ; and fhe gave me to underftand as much, by 
¢ confefling that they appeared fo juft and reafonable to her, 
‘ that fhe could not avoid adopting them: adding only, that 
¢ there was one point on which al! the parties could not be too 
‘ foon agreed, which was, that the ultimate view of the in- 
. 
¢ 
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tended combination being to confine the power of the 
Houfe of Auftria within juft bounds, it would be neceflary 
that each of the allies fhould fo proportion all his defires or 

‘ expeétations, which he might conceive in confequence of 
‘ the event, as thatnone of them might be capable of giving 
‘ umbrage to the reft: fuppofing, for example, that Spain 
¢ fhould be deprived of the Low Countries, neither the whole 
‘ nor any part of this State was to be coveted, either by the 
‘ King of France, or the King of Scotland, who would one 
‘ day become fo of Great Britain; nor yet by the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, already fufficiently powerful by fea 
and land, to make themfelves refpected by the other allies ; 
‘ and that the fame conduct ought to be obferved with regard 
‘ to all the other fpoils that might be taken from the Houfe of 
‘ Auftria, by thofe Princes whofe dominions fhould happen 
* to be neareft to the conquered countries ; ** For if my bro- 
“ ther, the King of France,” {aid fhe, /hould think of mak- 
“© ing himfelf proprietor, or even feodal Lord of the United Pro- 
“ vinces, I fhould never confent to it, but entertain a moft vio- 
“ lent jealoufy of him; nor should I blame him, if, giving 
him the fame occafion, he foould have the fame fears of me.” 
‘ Thefe were not the only reflections made by the Queen 
of England; fhe faid many other things, which appeared to 
* me fo juft and fenfible, that I was filled with aftonifhment 
and admiration. It is not unufual to behold Princes form 
great defigns; their fphere of action fo forcibly inclines 
them to this, that it is only neceflary to warn them of the 
extreme, which is, the projecting what their powers are fo 
little proportioned to perform, that they fcarce ever find 
themfelves able to execute the ha!f of what they propofed ; 
but to be able to diftinguifh and form only fuch as are rea- 
fonable ; wifely to regulate the conduét of them; to fore- 
fee and guard againft all obftacles, in fuch a manner, that 
when they happen, nothing more will be neceflary, than to 
apply the remedies prepared long before. ‘This is what few 
rinces are capable of. Ignorance, profperity, luxury, 
Vanity, nay, even fear and indolence, daily produce {chemes, 
to execute which there is not the leaft poffibility. Another 
Caufe of {urprize to mz, was, that Elizabeth and Henry 
rs ¢ having 
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‘ having never conferred together on their political projed, 
« fhould agree fo exactly in all their ideas, as not to diffey 
© even in the moft minute particulars.’ 

From the above extra¢ts it may appear, that the prefervg. 
tion of the ballance of power, how chimerical foever it ma 
fometimes be efteemed, has long employed the thoughts, 
and directed the views of fome of the wifeft Princes that ever 
reigned. This grand defign, projected between Henry and 
Elizabeth, was, by her Majefty in this conference with our 
Author, reduced to thefe five principal points. ¢ The firf 
“< was, to reftore Germany to its ancient liberty, in refped 
© tothe election of its Emperors, and the nomination of a 
King of the Romans. ‘The /econd, to render the United 
Provinces abfolutely independent of Spain ; and to form 
them into a Republic, by annexing to them, if neceffary, 
fome provinces difmembered from Germany. The third, 
to do the fame in regard to Switzerland, by incorporating 
with it fome of the adjacent provinces, particularly Alface 
and Franche-Compté. ‘The fourth, to divide all Chriften- 
dom into a certain number of powers, as equal as may be. 
The fifth, to reduce all the various religions in it under 
thofe three which fhould appear to be moft numerous and 
confiderable in Europe.’ 

This project, however plaufible in fpeculation, was never 
actually carried into execution: nor, indeed, was it poffible 
that it ever fhould, without fuch an effufion of innocent blood, 
as would fcarce be expiated by any political confiderations 
whatfoever. Befides, the death ef Queen Elizabeth, which 
happened anno 1603, was an infurmountable obftacle to the 
execution of adefign, in which fhe was to have borne fo con- 
fiderable a part. ‘ The death of this great Queen (Memoir, 
vol. II. p.155.) ‘ was an irreparable lofs to Europe, and to 
© Henry in particular, who could not hope, in the fucceflor 
of Elizabeth, to find the fame favourable difpofition to all 
his defigns as he had in this Princefs, the irreconcileable enemy 
of his irreconcileable enemies, and a fecond felf: fuch were 
the terms which Henry made ufe of ina letter he wrote to 
me on this event, which was almoft wholly filled with the 
praifes of this great Queen, and expreffions of forrow for 
her lofs.’ 

Af-er the death of Queen Elizabeth, Henry was defirous 
of bringing her fucceflor, James J. into his own views ; for 
which purpofe Sully was tent Ambaflador into England, and 
had many conferences with the King and his Minifters upom 


that fulject ; but as an account has already been given of "9 
Embaly 
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Embafly in the fourth volume of our Review, p. 409, we 
fhall not repeat it here, but refer our readers thither; where 
they will alfo find a fhort fketch of Henry’s grand political de- 
fign, the explanation of which takes up the whole thirtieth 
book of Sully’s Memoirs. But as an entire ftop was put to 
the execution of that defign, by the untimely death of the 
Great Henry, who was ftabbed in his coach by Ravaillac, 
May 17, 1610, we fhall add nothing more upon that fubject, 
but refer for a complete account thereof to the work itielf, 
which abounds with fuch a profufion of political knowlege as 
will amply compenfate for all the time fpent in a careful pe- 
rufal, and proper digeftion, of its valuable contents. 

The Character of Henry, as drawn by the pen of Sully, 
may probably be thought the moft proper conclufion of our Re- 
view of the Life of a Prince, who has had the title of GREAT 
univerfally afcribed to him. After advertifing his readers not 
to expect a particular relation of that execrable crime, the 
murder of Henry, from him, in whom the thoughts of it 
were attended with fuch horror, that he turned his eyes as 
much as poffible from the deplorable object, and his tongue 
refufed to pronounce the name of that abominable moniter, 
who perpetrated the horrid act; he adds 

‘ Such, however, was the tragical end of a Prince, on 
* whom nature, with a lavifh profufion, had beftowed all her 
‘ advantages, except that of a death fuch as he merited. His 
ftature was fo happy, and his limbs formed with fuch pro- 
portion, as conftitutes not only what is called a well-made 
man, but indicates ftrength, vigour, and activity ; his com- 
plexion was animated ; all the lineaments of his face had that 
agreeable livelinefs which forms a {weet and happy phyfiog- 
nomy, and perfectly fuited to that engaging eafinefs of man- 
ners, which, tho’ fometimes mixed with majefty, never 
loft the graceful affability, and eafy gaity, fo natural to 
that great Prince. With regard to the qualities of his heart 
and mind, I fhall tell the reader nothing new, by faying, that 
he was candid, fincere, grateful, compaffionate, generous, 
wife, penetrating ; ina word, endowed with all thofe great 
and amiable qualities which in thefe Memoirs he has fo often 
had occafion of admiring in him.—He loved all his fubjects 
asa father, and the whole ftate as the head of afamily: and 
this difpofition it was, that recalled him even from the midft 
of his pleafures, to the care of rendering his people happy, 
and his kingdom flourifhing: hence proceeded his readinefs 
in Conceiving, and his induftry in perfecting, a great num- 
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« ber of ufeful regulations ; many I have already fpecified fin 


the courfe of thefe Memoirs}: and I fhall fum up all, by 
faying, that there were no conditions, employments, or 
profeffions, to which his reflections did not extend; and 
that with fuch clearnefs and penetration, that the changes 
he projected could not be overthrown by the death of their 
author. It was his delire, he faid, that glory might influ- 
ence his laft years, and make them, at once, ufeful to the 
world, and acceptable to God: his was a mind, in which 
the ideas of what is great, uncommon, and beautiful, feem- 
ed to rife of themfelves: hence it was, that he looked upon 
adverfity as a mere tranfitory evil, and profperity as his na- 
tural ftate. He had drained fens, in order to a greater 
work than any he had yet undertaken; which was, to 
make, by canals, a communication from fea to fea, and 
from river to river: he wanted only time to complete his 
noble project. ) 

¢ I fhould deftroy all I have now faid of this great Prince, 
if, after having praifed him for an infinite number of quali- 
ties well worthy to be praifed, I did not acknowlege that 
they were ballanced by faults, and thofe, indeed, very great. 
Ihave not [in thefe Memoirs] concealed, or even palli- 
ated, his paflion for women; his attachment to gaming; 
his gentleneis [which] often carried him to weaknefs; nor 
his propenfity to every kind of pleafure: I have neither dif- 
guifed the faules they made him commit, the foolifh ex- 
pences they led him into, nor the time they made him 
wafte: but I have likewife obferved, to do juftice on both 
fides, that his enemies have greatly exaggerated all thefe 
errors. If he was, as they fay, a flave to women, yet they 
never regulated his choice of Minifters, decided the defti- 
nies of his fervants, or influenced the deliberations of his 
council. As much may be faid in extenuation of all his 
other faults. And to fum up all, in a word, what he has 
done is fumicient to fhew, that the good and bad in his cha- 
racter had no pronortion to each other ; and that fince honour 
and fame have always had power enough to tear him from 
pleafure, we ought to acknowlege them to be his great 
and real pafhons,’ P 
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tutes of Natural Law, being the fubftance of a courfe of lec- 
_ of Grotius de Fure Belli &F Pacis, read in St. ‘fobn's 


College, Cambridge. By T. Rutherforth, D. D. F. R. 8&. 
Archdeacon of Effex, and Chaplain to her Royal Highnefs the 
Prince[s Dowager of Wales. Wolume the Second. 8vo. 78. 


Innys, &c. 


OR an account of the Firft Volume of this work, we 
refer our Readers to our Review, Vol XI. p. 293. 

In the firft volume were explained, the rights and obligations 
of mankind, confidered as individuals: but in this fecond vo- 
lume, Dr. Rutherforth proceeds to take another view of thofe 
rights and obligations, by confidering man, not as an inde- 
pendent, folitary individual, but as a focia! Being, united to 
fome community. And, indeed, human nature is fo little 
fitted to find eafe and fecurity, much lefs pleafure and happi- 
nefs, in folitude, that it is no lefs urged by its wants, and need 
of mutual fuccour, than prompted and impelled by benevolent 
affections, tender propenfities, and the love of beauty and or- 
der, to form itfelf into focieties, and contribute all it can to 
the advancement of a general good. 

The Doétor, in his firft chapter, which treats ‘of focieties 
in general, obferving, that a fociety may fometimes be found- 
ed in property, even when the members of it have une- 
qual fhares in the joint ftock; cites the opinion of Grotius, 
that each perfon’s vote, in regard to the management of 
affairs, fhould, in that cafe, be eftimated, not upon the foot- 
ing of equality, but exaétly in proportion to the fhare that 
each has in the capital. But he remarks, that altho’ this feems 
to be equitable, yet reafon is on the other fide, fince there is no 
more likelihood that a man fhould judge rightly about the 
Management of fuch ftock, becaufe he has ten fhares in it, 
than there would be, had he only one. 

Were we to aflume the decifion of this contefted point be- 
twixt Grotius and our Doétor, we fhould incline to declare 
in favour of the fermer, For altho’ we admit, with the Doc- 
tor, that wealth cannot, merely as a pofleflion, improve a 
mans underftanding, or endow him with a fuperiority of 
Jucgment ; and therefore ought not, confidered precifely in 
this view, to raife the authority of any one man above that of 
another, or make his vote of more importance than another’s : 
yet allowing the man who has a fuperior fhare of property to 
ee capacity as to intellectual abilities, and of equal 

as to moral, with the man of lefs property in the fame 
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joint ftock ; (for poverty no more exalts a man’s underftand- 
ing or virtue, than riches do) is it not reafonable to pre- 
fume, in this cafe, that the man who will be the greateft 
gainer by the fociety’s fuccefs, and the gveateft lofer by its 
misfortunes, will alio be the man moft attached to its welfare; 
and from intereft, fuperior intereft, exert his faculties with 
fuperior ardour, conftancy, and vigour, in its fervice? And 
has not the man, who may reafonably be fuppofed to a& in 
this manner, a natural claim upon the fociety to a higher de- 
gree of refpect? And would not the — be very impru- 
dent, not to diftinguifh fuch a man’s vote, by giving it fome 
pre-eminence, and making it of fuperior import to that 
of others ? 

This cafe of a fociety’s being founded in property, is not 
only what happens fometimes among particular bodies of men 
in civil focieties, but is, to a very extenfive degree, the cafe 
even of civil fociety itfelf, in all its forms; nay, thefe very 
forms feem principally to arife from the manner in which pro- 
perty is diftributed. When the property of a country, or the 
larger part of it, is in the hands of a King, it makes him an 
abfolute mafter; when in the hands of nobles, it forms an 
Ariftocracy ; and when in the hands of a people, becomes the 
firmeft bafis of liberty, and popular happinefs. We with the 
Doétor had touched upon this: it would not have been im- 
pertinent to his fubject. But our Readers, fuch of them as 
defire farther information, may coniult the celebrated Harring- 
ton’s Oceana; where they will find the effects of property, 
and the rights arifing from it, accurately defcribed, and enu- 
merated: of landed property particularly, which was the 
fort of property that, in Harrington’s time, bore the greateft 
fway. We with we could recommend our Readers to any 
fyftem, or diflertation, upon the monied intereft, which is now 
much better underftood than it was in Harrington’s time, of 
equal value to that writer’s, upon the landed intereft. 

The Doétor having in his fecond chapter treated of the 
nature and origin of civil fociety, enters upon the confidera- 
tion of civil power in his third; where he obferves, that as 
men were originally led to unite themfelves, in civil focieties, 
by a defire of afcertaining their feveral rights, and duties, ina 
joint way, and under the direétion of a common underftand- 
ing, as alfo with a view of fecuring themfelves under the pro- 
tection of a joint or common force ; they muft of courfe, upom 
their civil union, ereét and eftablifh fuch powers as are necel- 
fary for thefe purpofes, viz. a power to fettle, or afcertain, by 


its joint or common underftanding, the feveral rights and 4v- 
5 ties 
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ties of the members of the fociety, and a power to act with 
a joint or common force, for the fociety's defence or fecurity. 
The former of thefe is called the Legiflative, the Jatter the 
Executive power. The former implies in it the power of 
making, altering, or repealing laws, of enacting penalties, and 
of taxing the fubject. The latter may be diftinguifhed into 
internal, external, and mixed. It may be called internal, 
when exercifed upon members of the fociety ; external, when 
exercifed upon perfons neither belonging to the fociety, nor 
refiding in it; and mixed, when the fame fupreme magiftrate, 
or executive power, that appoints fubordinates in the external 
adminiftration of that power, appoints them alfo in the in- 
ternal; that is, appoints fubordinates in the civil, as well as 
in the military, function. 
With refpect to thefe great and leading powers in fociety, 
the Legiflative and Executive, our Do¢ctor having defcribed 
and diftinguifhed them by their peculiar and feparate employ- 
ment, and tendency to procure and eftablifh the fecurity and 
well-being of fociety, confiders, in the next place, how they 
are connected together, and which of them may be juftly 
looked upon as the fuperior. ‘The Doctor is of opinion, that 
the executive power is derived from, and ought always to be 
held, as, in a very great meafure, dependent upon, and ori- 
ginally fubordinate to, the legiflative. ‘Io prove this, as the 
executive power had been defcribed as fpreading into three 
branches, internal, external, and mixed; and as the nature 
of the latter muft be determined by that of the two former, 
which are its component parts, he, in the firft place, takes a 
view of internal executive power, as connected with the 
legiflative, and obferves, that if the judicial or civil branch, 
that is the internal of executive power, were not under the 
check and controul of the legiflative, it would be more dange- 
rous than ufeful; becaufe it muft be, in that cafe, either a 
brute force, uninformed and unguided by any intelligent prin- 
ciple; or elfe a difcretionary power. In the former cafe, the 
Wrong or right application of it would be merely accidental ; 
and in the latter, it would probably be oftner made ufe of as 
an inftrument of private intereft and undue favour, of avarice 
or oppreffion, of revenge or cruelty, than as the means of 
doing juftice to the public, and its feveral members, And 
fecondly, he remarks, concerning external executive power, 
that as a right to dire&t fuch affairs as relate to external jurif- 
diction, is naturally implied in the notion of legiflative power, 
it follows, that in thofe particular focieties, where thofe en- 
trufted with the external executive power act at their own dif- 
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cretion, and without controul, this fort of power muft be confi. 
dered as conneéted, at leaft thus far, withthe legiflative, that tho’ 
the fundamental laws of the conftitution may make it unconftj- 
tutional for the legiflative body to reaflume this power in after 
times; yet there was originally no natural reafon, no reafon 
drawn from the nature of civil fociety, againft preventing 
fuch difcretionary power from being eftablifhed. And as to 
prerogative, tho’ it belong to the legiflative power, confider- 
ed as the common underftanding, or joint fenfe of the body 
politic, to determine and direct what ought to be done; and 
to the executive, confidered as the common or joint ftrength 
of the whole, to carry what is refolved upon into execution; 
yet in thofe particular civil focieties, where the legiflative and 
executive powers are lodged in different hands, it is ufual, 
efpecially when the legiflative body is very extenfive, to allow 
thofe who have the executive power to act difcretionally in 
fome cafes: that is, in fome inftances, to have prerogative, 
And the only intelligible fubject of difpute about prerogative, 
is between the executive and legiflative body, concerning the 
inftances where it takes place, and how far it does, or ought 
to extend. 

In the fourth chapter, where the different forms of civil 
governnent are taken notice of, the Do€tor, fpeaking of the 
Jegiflative and executive powers, fays, if we confider their 
nature, there will be no great difficulty in judging which of 
them is fupreme. The legiflative is the joint underftand- 
ing of the focicty, direéting what is proper to be done, and is 
therefore naturaily fuperior to the executive, which is the joint 
ftrength of the fociety, exerting itfelf in performing what it 
has been directed to do. As to defpotifm, the Doétor thus 
explains the matter. When the legiflative and executive 
powers, inftead of being placed in different perfons or bodies 
of men, are vefted in the fame, the conftitution becomes then 
defpotic ; for when thefe powers are vefted in one man, it is 
an abfolute monarchy; when in a felect body of nobility, it 
is a defpotic Ariftocracy ; when in the reprefentatives of a 
people, or in any part of them, not a majority of the whol% 
it may properly enough be called a defpotic Democracy ; and 
Jaftly, when in a body compounded of any two, or of all thefe 
parts, the conftitution, tho’ mixed, will {till be defpotic. _ 

Wecannot ftop here, but muft accompany our judicious 
Doctor in the following noble reflection, worthy of a Britifh 
Profeflor, and fit to be communicated to Britifh readers.—Inall 
thefe cafes, fays he, the fame body which prefcribes what is to 
be done, having the public force in its hands to compel the we 
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cution of it, is fubject to no conftitutional checks or con- 
trouls; but being poflefled of the whole ower of govern- 
ment, is as abfolute as it is poflible for civil power to be. I 
fay, as itis poflible; becaufe civil power, when any where 
yefted, unlefs in the collective body of the fociety, however 
abfolute it may bein fome refpeéts, is not fo inall. We call it 
abfolute, where the conftitution has provided no conftant and 
uniform controul of it; that is, we call it abfolute when it is 
fo in refpect of any conftitutional reftraint. But ftill, as it is 
only civil power, it will be limited by its own nature: for 
as this is a power formed for certain purpofes, it cannot, in 
its own nature, be fo far abfolute, as to be free, either to pro- 
mote thofe purpofes, or to prevent them. 

No lefs juft is the cenfure which the Doctor paffes on thefe 
two lines of Pope, 


For forms of government let fools conteft, 
Whate’er is beit adminifter’d is beft. 


No, fays our worthy Doétor, for politicians are very well 
employed, when comparing and balancing the advantages and 
inconveniences of each form of government: becaufe, tho’ 
the refult of their enquiries will not determine the form of that 
which any particular nation has agreed to eftablifh, yet it may 
ferve to fhew every nation what is the moft defireable form, 
and may lead them, as they have opportunity, to make fuch 
alterations in their own, as will bring them nearer to that 
point, tho’ they fhould not quite reach it. Certainly our Eng- 
lifh poet has but little reafon on his fide, when he reprefents 
fuch an enquiry as the bufinefs of fools, and maintains, that 
the only difference between civil conftitutions of government, 
confifts in their being better or worfe adminiftered ; for, in his 
judgment, that conftitution is beft, be it what it will, which 
is beft adminiftered. Now whatever public benefit depends 
upon the character of perfons in power, it is derived from their 
wildom and goodnefs, and not from the nature of the form of 
government ; fo that to call that form the beft which is beft 
adminiftered, feems at leaft to be {peaking improperly: cr 
if we will call it the beft, we muft in the mean time allow, 
that it is the beft by accident only, and not in its own nature. 
cy ue Common courfe of human affairs, it is almoft impof- 
‘le to prevent the civil power from coming into the hands of 
weak and bad men, whatever the conftitution be. That form 
of government therefore is beft in itielf, which guards moft 
qenaally again this evil ; OF, if this evil ever does happen, 
“8 the pertons in power under fuch checks and reftraints, as 
ae Mott likely to prevent them fom abufing their truft; ory 
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laftly, when this truft is abufed, has provided the readieft 
means for correéting abufes. An abfolute monarchy is a con- 
ftitution which has fo little title to thefe characters, that i¢ 
can have no pretenfion to be thought the only natural, much 
lefs the only poffible form of government, upon account of 
its being the beft. 

He next, and with great candour and fagacity, maintains, 
againft Mr. Locke, the poffibility of monarchical, or abfolute 
government in point of right, or as confiftent with civil fo- 
ciety. But this we think of no great moment ; tho’ it would 
be doing the Doétor injuftice not to acknowlege his ability 
and acutenefs in contending this with Locke. But he ufes, 
and defervedly, much more freedom towards Gronovius, who, 
altho’ a commentator on Grotius, miftook, or mifreprefented, 
on more than one occafion, his real meaning. But rather 
than enter into thefe difputes, which are indeed of no high 
import, we fhall prefent our readers with what, in our opinion, 
is much more valuable, the diftin¢tions which the Doétor 
makes between flavery and civil fubjection, on the one hand, 
and private and civil defpotifm on the other; and the confe- 
quences he draws from thefe diftinctions. The ‘lave is bound, 
fays the Doctor, to make the good of his matter the end of all 
his actions, and confequently to conform himfelf, in all things, 
to the will of his mafter: and the fubject is bound to preferve 
and advance the good of the civil community ; and confe- 
quently to conform himfelf to the will of fuch community, in 
all things relating to the general good. Private defpotifm, 
therefore, implies a right in the mafter to direct all the ac- 
tions of the flave to his own benefit; whereas civil defpotifm 
implies no more than a right in the civil governor to direct the 
actions of the fubject to the general good. And whether civil 
fubjection is due to one man, or to more, it is ftill but civil 
fubjeétion ; and the power acquired by it, is only civil power, 
that is, a power of directing and compelling the fubjects to 
promote the common good. ‘This power is not tyrannical in 
itfelf, nor does it imply, that they who are entrufted with it 
have any right to compel the fubje@’s to purfue any other end. 
But where the benefit or intereft of the governor is the chief 
end propofed, and they who are under authority are obliged to 
direct their actions to the advancement of this end ; the power, 
by whatever means acquired, or however lawful, is private 
defpotifm, and not civil power. And tho’ the common be- 
nefit of all its parts, of the governing, as well as of the go 
verned, be the end and purpofe of civil fociety ; yet whet 
governors fet up a feparate intereft of their own, and act ‘ 
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if they were not parts of the fociety, neither the end of infti- 
tuting a form of government, nor that of uniting into a civil 
fociety, can bind the people to purfue this feparate intereft, to 
the hurt of the public welfare. 

The Doétor thinks, that, under all governments, the people 
have a natural, tho’ not a conftitutional right, to oppofe and 
defeat, on certain occafions, the oppreffive meafures, and ty- 
rannical efforts of their governors. He explains himfelf thus. 
No one will imagine, that the people, upon every fuppofed 
mifmanagement of public affairs, or even upon fuch real mif- 
management as human nature is liable to in gr {tation, have 
aright to dethrone their King, degrade their nobles, difcharge 
their reprefentatives, refume the civil power, and new model 
the ftate; and yet this muft be the neceflary confequence of 
fupofing a conftitutional fuperiority in the collective body of 
the people, under every form of government. Indeed the 
common benefit of the whole, which is the end of civil fo- 
ciety, as well as of every other, and the right which all have 
to endeavour to be happy, may naturally entitle a collective 
body to oppofe unconttitutional oppreffion, and releafe them- 
felves from the compact, by which the civil power is fettled in 
the eftablifhed governours, when thefe governours fo far violate 
it, as to make their continuance in power planely and notori- 
oully incompatible with the common fafety. If this is all that is 
meant by faying, that in monarchical conftitutions, the people 
are fuperior to the King, we may allow it; but fhould obferve 
at the fame time, that this right is called by an improper name : 
for inftead of being a conftitutional fuperiority, fubfifting 
whilft the compact continues which introduced and eftablifhed 
the form of government, it feems rather to be a natural equa- 

lity, relulting from the breach of compact. And with refpeé 

to forming a judgment of the nature of any civil conftitu- 
tion, the Doétor excellently obferves, that whoever would 
form a true judgment, concerning the conftitution of civil go- 
vernment, in his own, or in any other country, muft confider 
tas a queftion of fact, and make ufe of the helps of records 
and hiftory, inftead of amufing himfelf with abftra@ reafon- 
ings. He adds fome ufeful cautions with refpect to thefe helps, 
= we have not room to infert. Let us, however, tran- 
cribe a remark or two of the Doétor’s, upon regal power and 

i As a power to govern does not imply a power to 
rer and appoint a governour, a King may be invefted with 

*Tovereign power of governing, without having full pro- 
he it, that is, a right to alienate it. If the conftitutio- 

‘WS require the King to promife, or fwear, to obferve 
cer- 
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certain rules in his future government ; or if the people, when 
they make over the civil power to him, impofe upon him this 
vath or promife, and will not lodge the power in his hands 
upon any other terms, I do not fee how fuch a promife oy 
oath can be confiftent with the notion of his being, in all 
refpects, fuperior to the people in civil power. A promife or 
oath of this fort, is planely a {tipulation between him and 
them, and is the method they make ufe of to afcertain their 
own conftitutional rights, as wel] as bind him not to exercife 
his power to the violation of them. Now if they havea 
conftitutional authority to require him to promife or fwear, 
as aforefaid, it feems abfurd to fuppofe, that they have no con. 
ftitutional authority to enforce the obfervance of thofe rules, 
and the performance of fuch promife, or oath. But how fuch 
authority as this, in the people, is confiftent with full or ab- 
folute fovereignty in him, is more than I can underftand, 

In the fifth chapter the Do€tor f{pecifies the changes produced 
in the rights of individuals, by civil union. “Uhefe changes, ag 
induced by the focia] union, principally affect the rights which 
every one naturally has of defending himfelf, and punithing 
an aggreflor. Here it is obferved, that each individual is un- 
derftood, by joining himfelf to a civil fociety, to have parted 
with his private right of defence, and of infliéting punifh- 
ment; not merely becaufe this act places him under the pro- 
tection of the fociety, but becaufe it places him under the pro- 
tection of a fociety which is obliged not only to protect him 
againft others, but others againit him.—For whoever con- 
nects himfelf with a civil fociety, intimates by this aét, not 
only that he is willing to acquire for himfelf a right of being 
protected by the common force againft any caufelefs harm 
from another, or punifhment by private authority ; but like- 
wife, that he confents, that others alfo-fhall be protected by 
the fame force, againft caufelefs harm from him, or punifh- 
ment at his pleafure. Without thus agreeing to the nght 
which others have to be protected, and confequently to the 
limitation of his cwn power, he could acquire no right of pro- 
tection for himicif. 

Let us here infert another reflection of the Doétor’s upon 
executive power. Had the executive body nothing elfeen- 
trufted to it, by. the conftitution, befides executive power, % 
it could not puniih, fo neither could it pardon, at difcretion: 
for the executive power, in itfelf, is not, in any refped 4 
difcretionary power; but is obliged to act, or not act, 4 the 
common underftanding, fpeaking by the laws, direds ™ 
When therefore the conftitution of government allows the 
I civ 
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civil magiftrate, or executive body, to have a difcretionary 
power of pardoning ; this is confidered as fomething diftinct 
from mere executive power, and is called prerogative. 

In the fixth chapter, entitled, Of Civil Laws; tho’ many 
excellent obfervations and inftructions occur, particularly with 
refpect to the checks proper to be put upon the legiflative 
power; yet we fhall only prefent our readers with fome part 
of what the Doctor advances, concerning the power of civil 
jaw to annul promifes, oaths, and matrimony: things, at firft 
hearing, feemingly irreverfible. “The Doétor allows, that the 
civil legiflative power, tho’ it may reftrain or alter the rights 
of the fubject, is not, however, ftrictly {fpeaking, even in 
thefe refpects, an abfolute power ; but limitted, by its own 
hature, to the purpofes of advancing or fecuring the general 
good, Now, as to promifes and oaths, when the law of God 
or nature, which in general require us to fulfil our promifes, 
&c, has left us, however, at liberty to engage in them or not, 
the civil law may, in that cafe, deprive us of that liberty, 
when it appears inconfiftent with the common good: and 
then our obligation to comply with the prior civil law, being 
antecedent to our engaging in fuch promife, &c. will make it 
void, tho’ we happen to engage in it. So much concerning 
the efficacy of the legiflator’s act, when it precedes the pro- 
mife. But even when it is fubiequent to the promife, &c. it 
is ftill of equal force: for thus the Doétor argues. When 
We are under any antecedent obligation, we have no moral 
power, that is, no right of bind:ng ourfelves to do what is 
contrary to that obligation. ‘The law forbidding performance 
ls here, indeed, fuppofed to follow the act, which it invali- 
dates.. But every member of a civil fociety is obliged, by the 
focial compact, to obey all the laws of it, at what time foever 
thofelaws are made. And as to matrimony, when a marriage 
is folemnized, otherwife than the law requires, the parties 
are not bound to each other as hufband and wife: the bargain 
which they have made in words is no bargain at all, and pro- 
duces no obligation, As they are not therefore hufband and 
wife, our natural or religious notion of marriage is out of the 
Queftion; for as there is no contraét at all, there cannot be 
any perpetual contract ; as they are not joined together at all, 
they cannot be joined together by God; and coniequently we 
fan have no grounds to conclude, that they cannot be put 
afunder by man. 

The next chapter, which is the feventh, is curious. It 
confiders the different kinds and methods of interpretation. 

€ rules, tho’ not too many, cannot be underfioed without 
Review, Sept. 1756. Q the 
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the examples illuftrating them, which are too extenfive how. 
ever to be here introduced. This chap'er contains above 69 
pages, and deferves the attention, not only of thofe who would 
underftand the meaning of a law, but even of thofe whe 
would enter into the fenfe and fpirit of any other compo- 
fition. 

Let us therefore proceed to the eighth chapter, the title of 
which is, Of Civil Subjection, and Civil Liberty. The nos 
tion of fubjection contifts in being obliged to aét at the dif- 
cretion, or according to the judyment and will of others, 
When therefore the matter of an obligation, founded in com- 
pact, is left in any refpeét to be determined by the difcretion 
and choice of thofe to whom we become thus obliged ; the 
compact, in fo far as it thus gives them a right to judge for 
us, and prefcribe to us, gives them alfo an authority over us, 
and places us in a ftate of fubjection to this authority. And 
as to civil liberty, the Doctor places it in this light: The 
individuals, fays he, in a free ftate, are not free from civil 
fubjection, any more than they are in any other ftate, But 
in a free ftate, the colleétive body of the whole fociety is free, 
or not under any fubjeétion; becaufe the collective body in 
fuch a ftate, is not bound by any act of legiflation, in which 
it does not immediately and direétly concur, either by itfelf, 
or by its reprefentatives. This general body, which is ufually 
called the people, does not indeed referve to itfelf a full power 
of legiflation; but it referves fuch an independent power, as 
prevents its fubjection: for tho’ it has not a power of making 
laws by its own judgment and will, yet without its own judg- 
ment and will, fignified by its reprefentatives, no laws will be 
binding upon it. Having defined and afcertained the notions 
of fubjeétion and liberty, he thus candidly introduces, and 
dexteroufly obviates, the following objection; an objection 
arifing feemingly out of his own principles. You may there- 
fore afk, perhaps, continues he, of what importance it is to 
individuals, what form of government they live under, if an 
abfolute monarchy, or an abfolute Ariftocracy, whilft they 
take away the civil liberty of the whole collective body, leave 
the feveral members the fame right to their civil liberty that 
they would have had under a popular conftitution? The an- 
{wer to this queftion is obvious: There is a wide difference 
between the right of individuals to their civil Jiberty, and their 
enjoyment of that liberty in fact. Under every form of go- 
vernment civil liberty is the fame in right, but there is not the 
fame fecurity under every form, that it will be fo in fact. For 


tho’ the members of a civil fociety are not flaves in right t 
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an abfolute Monarch; yet is he in fuch a fituation, as gives 
him opportunity, and arms him with ftrength, to treat 
them in faét, as if they were his flaves. It is poffible that a 
fovereign Prince, who has abfolute power, may make the ge- 
neral good of his people the meafure of his conduct, But it is 
likewife poflible that he may hold the oppofite conduct; and 
inftead of regarding their intereft, compel them, as if they 
were his flaves, to advance a feparate intereft of his own. 
The feveral members of the fociety, in fuch a fituation, do not 
enjoy their civil Liberty ; for tho’ the nature of the conftitu- 
tion does not take it from them of right, yet the injuftice of 
him who adminifters the conftitution, takes it from them in 
fact. Since, therefore, in the nature of the thing there is a 
pofibility, and fince from the general temper of mankind 
there is fome likelihood, that where all is left to the will of 
one man, the truft repofed in him will be abufed, it is necef- 
fary, in order to fecure the civil Liberty of the feveral Mem- 
bers in fat, to preferve and maintain the civil Liberty of the 
collective body, by giving it fuch weight and influence in the 
legiflative, that nothing can be done there without its confent, 
or without the confent of its reprefentatives: For the civil 
Liberty of the whole colleétive body, is the fupport and fe- 
curity of the civil Liberty of the feveral parts or members ; 
and the lofs of the former in right, will commonly be attend- 
ed with the lofs of the other in fad. 

Having explained, confirmed, and eftablifhed the doétrine 
of Liberty, he adorns Liberty itfelf, like another Pallas, with 
a {word and fhield; or, to fpeak lefs figuratively, fubjoins the 
dodrine of Refiftance to that of Liberty. ‘The power of ci- 
vil Governors, as the Doéor ‘well obferves, is neither necef- 
farily conneéted with their perfons, nor infinite in extent. 
It ceafes by abdication, is over-ruled by the laws of God and 
Nature, and cannot reach beyond the limits, which either the 
Civil conftitution, or the ends of focial union, have prefcribed 
toit. This power, therefore, of civil Governors fails of 
Tight, that is, they become deprived of all juft authority, 
When they abdicate their power; when they command what 
iS Contrary to the laws of God and Nature; when they ufurp 
any branch of power,. which the conftitution of their coun- 
try never gave ; or when they. exercife a power which is in- 
confiftent with the ends of focial union, and which confe- 
quently no civil conftitution whatfoever could give. When 
their power thus fails, ‘and ‘when they become thus deprived 
of authority, the fabjeStion of the people ceafes. The force 
Which Governors then ent ploy, whether to compel obedience, 
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or to punifh difobedience, is unjuft force; and altho’ the peo- 
ple may, perhaps, fubmit to it, if they pleafe ; yet, becaufe 
the force is unjuft, the law of Nature does not oblige them 
to it, but allows them to have recourfe to the neceflary means 
of relieving themfelves from it, and of fecuring themfelves 
againft it; to the means of refiftance, by oppofing force to 
force. Yet this right or liberty of refiftance, is not properly, 
according to the Dostor’s notion of it, a ctvil power, but a 
natural right. It is not an authority given to the people by the 
civil union, but it is what remained of natural Liberty, ex- 
erpted from the obligations of that union. ‘The fupreme 
power of Governors is a civil power ; the right which the 
people have to refift tyrannical oppreffion is a natural right. 
The fupreme power of Governors arofe from civil union, and 
was vefted in them by the law or compact which formed the 
conftitution : the right which the people have to refift tyranni- 
cal oppreffion arofe trom Nature, and fubfifts during civil uni- 
on, by means of thofe limits fixed to all civil power, by the 
ends and purpofes of fuch union. Hence, adds the Doétor, 
we may underftand what it is that puts the difference between 
rebellion and fuch refiftance as is lawful. It is rebellion to 
refift the f{upreme Governors, whilft they keep within the na- 
tural limitations of fupreme power, and only command or 
enforce what is neceflary, or conducive to the general welfare \ 
and fecurity: whereas the refiftance which is lawful, is a re- 

fiftance to thefe Governors, when they abufe the natural 
ftrength which the fupreme power has put into their hands, 
to the unfocial purpofes of tyranny and oppreffion. 

The Doétor concludes this chapter, wherein he hath fo 
clearly fixed the boundaries of power and authority on the one 
fide, and of liberty and fubje€tion on the other, with vindi- 
cating the doctrine of refiftance from certain pernicious con- 
fequences endeavoured to be deduced from it, and drawn up 
an array againft it, as arguments ab abfurde. Our fummary 
of what the Doétor hath faid in reply, will fufficiently inti- 
mate, to the intelitgent reader, what thofe reafonings are, 
tho’ they do not here appear in form. 

When the Governors of a State, who have the keeping of 
the public underftanding, and aét with the public force, injure 
the members of it by tyranny and lawlefs oppreffion ;_ the fo- 
cial means of redrefs fail, and no other means are left, befides 
that of refiftance. It is true, indeed, that in a fociety, where 
the people have recourfe to this, there is no focial peace and of- 
der. But it is equally true, that the focial peace and order 
are not epee in upon by fuch scliftance, bus were rey 
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broken in upon by tyranny and oppreffion. Some fort of 
ace and fubordination may, indeed, fubfift in a civil fociety, 
notwithftanding the Governors of it violate all the focial 
richts of the people; provided the people will fit ftill, and 
quietly fubmit to injuries. But this is not focial peace and or- 
der; for thefe are difturbed by tyranny and oppreffion. The 
right of refiftance, therefore, as it does not take place till fo- 
cial peace and order are thus difturbed, cannot be the caufe 
which difturbs them: it finds them difturbed already ; and its 
proper end is, to reftore them for the prefent, and to fecure 
them for the future. | 
That a right may be abufed, dees not prove, that no fuch 
right exifts. If we conclude, on the one hand, that the peo- 
ehave no right of refiftance, becaufe this right is capable 
of being abufed; we might for the fame reafon conclude, on 
the other hand, that fupreme Governors have no authority. 
The right of refiftance will, indeed, render the general noti- 
onof rebellion lefs extenfive in its application to particular 
facts. All ufe of force againft perfons, invefted with fupreme 
power, would come under the notion of rebellion, had the 
people no right of this fort; whereas, if they have fuch a 
right, the ufe of force to repel tyrannical and unfocial oppref- 
fion, when it cannot be removed by any other means, muft 
have fome other name given it. So that however true it may 
be, that, in confequence of this right, fupreme Governors 
will be liable to fome external checks, arifing out of the law of 
Nature, towhich otherwife they would not be liable; yet it 
cannot be properly faid to expofe them to rebellion. ‘The fe- 
curity of civil Governors depends, partly upon. the’ confci- 
ences of their fubjeéts, and partly upon the natural ftrength 
and influence which they have in their hands. ‘The ties of 
confcience procure them obedience and fubmiffion upon a prin- 
ciple of duty ; andthe ftrength and influence, which go along 
With their office, procure the like obedience and fubmiffion 
from fuch as would difregard their duty, were it not enforced 
by compulfion. They: will have this latter fecurity to guard 
their perfons, and fupport their authority, whether the people 
ave aright of refiftance ornot. And, in faét, there is more 
anger of Governors making an undue ufe of their ftrength 
and influence, to fupport themfelves when they do wrong, 
than of their wanting a fufficient fecurity again{ft any attempts 
ration, when they doright: and it is more likely, that they 
ould have it in their power to compel the people to fubmit 
to unfocial oppreffion, than that they fhould be in danger of 
ing hurt by rebellion, under a pretence of a right to refift- 
3 ance. 
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ance. But even this very ftrength and influence, great and 
extenfive as it is, is not’ their only fecurity ; for, fo long as 
they pay a due regard to the common good, the principle of 
confcience, than which there is not a {tronger and more uni- 
verfal, will procure them focial obedience and fubmiffion, and 
fupport their authority. 

The Law of Nations is what next falls under the Do@or’s 
notice; and of this he treats in the ninthchapter. However, 
as he himfelf looks upon the Law of Nations.to be much the 
fame with the Law of Nature, as it takes place among inde- 
pendent individuals, and which makes the fubject of his whole 
firft volume; and as he introduces the Law of Nations into 
this fecond volume, among the pofitive laws of human infti- 
tution, rather in complaifance to Grotius, and as his Com- 
mentator, than that he thought this the proper place for it; 
we fhould have entirely pafled over this chapter, had it not 
been for a particular article in it, which affords us the plea- 
fure of taking part with the Doctor in oppofition to Grotius, 
The queftion between them is this; ¢ Whether it would be 
© lawful for a State, in order to preferve itfelf from being de- 
© ftroyed, to deliver one of its members, who had committed 
€ no crime, into the hands of a powerful enemy ?’ . Grotius 
affirms this to be lawful, on the part of the States our Au- 
thor denies it, but with caution and referve, and. after having 
made many conceffions. He reafons thus: ‘Tho’ no per- 
fon has aright to withdraw himfelf from the State or Go- 
vernment to which he belongs, unlefs the public cither ex 
prefsly, or tacitly, confents to it; yet, whenever the State 
is in fuch circumftances as not to be able to afford protcétion, 
which is the end of the focial union, the obligation of the fo- 
cial compa¢t will thus be fuperfeded, and he will be at liberty 
to provide for himfelf by quitting the fociety. A like neceflity 
on the part of the fociety, as when it cannot defend itfelf, 
fhould it undertake the defence of fome particular perfon be- 
longing to it, will juftify the withdrawing of proteétion: and 
this conduct does no damage to the individual: for, if the fo- 
ciety could not defend itfelf, without deferting him, it certain- 
ly could not defend him, were it ever fo willing. But the no» 
tion of deferting a fubject, differs widely from that of deliver- 
ing him into the enemy’s hands. A. right. only to defert him, 
Jeaves him at liberty to provide for his own fafety ; whereas 4 
right to deliver him up, implies an obligation on his part ta 
fubmit to be delivered, anda right in the fociety to feize him 
by force, and prevent his efcape, The topics, continues the 
Doctor, commonly made ufe of, in this queftion, are, 8 
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fide, that every perfon confents to become a member of civil 
fociety, with a view to his own benefit; and, on the other 
fide, that every member of a civil fociety is obliged to pro- 
mote the benefit of the whole. But whilft I think, that a 
nation has no right to deliver up an innocent member to an 
enemy, and that the member demanded by the enemy, is not 
obliged to deliver up himfelf, I do not think, that the firft of 
thefe topics will eftablifh the truth of this opinion. For the 
private view which a man has to his own intereft, when he 
enters into a civil fociety, is not the proper meafure of the fo- 
ciety’s right over him, or of his duty towards it, after he hath 
become amember. The focial compaét is a bargain between 
him and the fociety ; and in this bargain, as in all others, the 
mutual rights and obligations, produced by it, are not deter- 
mined by the particular view or purpofe of one of the parties. 
For theft rights and obligations depend upon the mutual agree- 
ment of both parties; and confequently cannot be fettled 
without confidering the views of both. A member of an 

ftate might defign to advance his own particular benefit by be- 
coming a member; but the fociety no otherwife confents to 
this defign, and no otherwife eftablifhes it into a right on his 
part, or obliges itfelf to concur with him in it, than upon a 
condition of his confenting to fecure and advance the general 
good. Whatever extenfive views, therefore, he might have 
of obtaining his own benefit, the extent of his right to pur- 
fue it, as he is a member of the fociety, and under the ob- 
ligation of the focial compact, will be circumfcribed and regu- 
lated by the limitation arifing from this compact, and refpect- 
ing the fecurity and good of the whole. The other topic, 
however, which is commonly made ufe of on the contrary 
fide of this queftion, will not prove, that the ftate has a right 
to deliver up an innocent member to an enemy who demands 
him. For tho’ every member of fociety is obliged to promote 
the benefit of the whole, yet this obligation is not abfolute or 
unconditional, The benefit which he is obliged to promote, 
is only fuch wherein he himfelf may have a fhare in common 
with the other members; and which they, according to their 
feveral ftations, are obliged to affift in promoting, as well as 
he. But an obligation cf this kind cannot give the fociety, 
which confifts of all the other members, a right to compel 
any One man to advance or fecure a benefit, in which he can- 
not poflibly have any fhare, and towards the advancing and 
‘curing of which no member, befides himfelf, contributes 
po thing. Thus far the Doétor, What we beg leave to 
a’d, in oppofition to Grotius, and in corroboration of what 
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the Doétor hath advanced, is this. hat States and publig 
Communities are as much obliged to conform themfelves, in 
every part of their conduct, to the principles of Virtue, Ho- 
nour, and Generofity, as any particular member whatfoever 
belonging to the State or Community is. We allow with 
Grotius, who had one of the beft hearts in the world, and 
who faithfully ferved his country, tho’ he fuffered by it, that it 
is a. becoming part in every man, that it is his duty, and no 
more than what Nature, his own moral Nature, demands of 
him, to dedicate himfelf, his lite, and his all, to the fervice 
of his country. But when a man acts this part, and by that 
means makes himfelf obnoxious to the enemies of his coun- 
try, we.cannot look on that country, but as under the higheft 
obligations to this man, or, at leaft, as under equal obligati- 
ons to him as he is to it: And if it is his duty, as far as he can, 
and at all hazards, to fave and guard his country from the ene- 
my; it muft reciprocally be the duty of that country, to pro. 
tect and fhield him at all hazards, from his and their ene- 
mies. ; If treachery and cowardice is bafein a particular man, 
how much baier muft it appear, when become charateriftical 
of a whole community? A fact or two will eftablith this, in 
the view of common fenfe. Sir Walter Raleigh was a friend 
tohis country, but unluckily happening to difoblige the Spa- 
niard, who, at thattime, was the natural enemy of his coun- 
try, the Spaniard threatened war; and the wife King of that 
country, the very Solomon of his age, under the pretext of 
preferving the public tranquillity, did not, indeed, deliver. up 
Sir Walter to the enemy, but became the executioner of the 
enemy upon his own good fubject. And what was the conle- 
quence? Sir Walter lives in the affections of his countrymen, 
and the Monarch becomes infamous to all pofterity. Need we 
to this fubjoin the cafe of the brave and difinterefted Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, whom the King, who loved him, 
and whofe interefts he fupported againft an antimonarchical 
party, delivered up, at the Earl’s own defire, as a victim to 
that very party, in order to prevent a civil war? Had not 
this King felt remorfe, and to his dying day bewailed the ae- 
tion, we fhould have hated him, notwithftanding all his ac- 
complifhments and {ufferings; at beft, we cannot, even at 
this diftance of time, reflect on this part of his conduét, with- 
out mingling contempt with our pity. Such are the {enti- 
ments that naturally arife when a State, or public, acts with 
pulillanimity, ingratitude, or meannefs; for Kings are public 
perfons, and, in. tranfaétions of this fort, reprefent the State. 
And if neither a regard to the public tranquillity, nor a defite 
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to prevent rebellion, can juftify fuch bafe meafures3; no more 
would the daftardly pretence of patching up a peace, But 
leaving this, we pafs on to our Doctor’s tenth and laft chap- 
ter, concerning the changes to which States and Civil Confti- 
tutions are liable. sits 

By the changes to which States and Civil Conftitutions are 
table, the Doctor does not mean fuch as are the effect of fe- 
cret ftratagem or open force; tho’, indeed, he accidentally 
touches upon one or other of thefe; but fuch only as are the 
effect of law, or mutual confent. He confiders the changes 
befalling States and Civil Conftitutions, not as they may be 
introduced any how, or by any means, but as they take place 
in right, and may be jultified at the bar of Reafon, This 
kind of change may be affected, he thinks, in thefe three 
ways only. 1ft, By mutual confent between the governing 
pat of the State, and the body of the people. 2dly, By the 
governing part, fuch as the family of an hereditary Prince be- 
coming extinét. And 3dly, By a wilful and notorious viola- 
tion of compact onthe part of the Governors. 

In difcuffing the firft of thefe heads, he obferves, that tho’ 
Civil Conftitutions are ultimately founded in a law, which 
proceeded from the collective body of the State, before the le- 
giflative was vefted in any particular part of it; yet we may 
argue about them, as if wholly founded in compact, becaufe 
the compact between the governing part of the fociety, and 
the people, is the immediate caufe, which eftablifhes this law. 
fo asto make it binding upon both. He afterwards adds, 
that as this law and compaét are commonly unwritten, ufage, 
or continued practice, is the only evidence of the tenor of 
either of them. . Whatever conftitution, therefore, might 
appear, from former ufage, to have been eftablithed in any 
civil fociety ; a different, or acontrary ufage, after it obtains, 
will afford, to- every reafonable mind, the fame force of evi- 
dence that the Governors and people have, by admitting a 
different, or contrary ufage, to take place, mutually agreed 
to change the conftitution, by releafing one another from the 
terms or conditions to which they had obliged themfelves by 
a former contract. If this reafoning of the Doétor’s be juft, 
a, indeed, it very much appears fo to us; how cautious 
ought a people to be of admitting any cuftoms, or ufages, 
that may countenance any encroachment upon their privileges: 
and how affiduous to retrench all fuch as do fo ! 

a ine Doétor farther obferves, under this particular head, 
oe if the conftitutional Governors, and the people, releafe 
n€ another, by exprefs confent, from the obligation of the 
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old cémpact, or without any fuch antecedent releafe, agree tg 
eftablifh a new form of government: this agreement will be 
a tacit and effeCtual, as the former was an open and no le§ ef. 
fectual, releafe of both parties, from their refpective obliga. 
tion of adhering tothe old. Butthe Doctor adds, with great 
judgment, that the legiflative body of a State is only one of 
the parties in the compact, by which the conftitution of the 
State is eftablifhed; and, confequently, that the aéts of this 
body, tho’ they bind the whole Society in other things, will 
not be fufficient to change the conftitution, without the imme- 
diate and direét confent of the people; becaufe thefe repre. 
fentatives are only a part of the legiflative body, the whole 
of which is only one party included in the compact, the peo 
ple being the other. And he well obferves, that in limited 
monarchies, where the people aét in the legiflative by their re- 
prefentatives, that if we do not attend to this, we may be 
apt to imagine what is entirely falfe in this particular cafe, 
that the confent of the reprefentatives is the confent of the people, 

Under the fecond head, befides the extinétion, our Au- 
thor makes mention of the abdication, of families; and 
obferves, that conftitutions which are monarchical, either 
in the whole or in part, will, upon the abdication of 
any prefent pofleffor of a kingdom, ceafe, notwithftanding 
the law has eftablifhed hereditary fucceffion: becaufe the 
whole effe€&t of a civil law, which eftablifhes inheritance, 
confifts in tranfmitting to the children, or other heirs, what 
the anceftor poffefles at the time of his death. Should he 
therefore, in his life-time, abdicate, or relinquifh his right, 
the law will produce no effect at his death: for there will be 
nothing left for them to claim under the law, nothing left for 
the law to tranfmit tothem. ‘T’o this he adds, 

That when a kingdom is refigned with the confent of the 
people, the heir may, whatever be the order of fucceflion, 
enter upon it immediately. But he remarks withal, that this 
effeét is brought about, not by the operation of any former 
Jaw, that may have made the kingdom hereditary, but bythe 
Society’s pofitive confent, obtained upon this occafion. 

The third and laft rightful occafion of change in Govern 
ments, as thefe occafions are enumerated by the Doctor, '5 
violation of contra&. Acompaét, fayshe, when violated by 
one of the parties, is ufually faid to be void: but, if we {peak 
accurately, we fhould rather fay, that it may be made void at 
the difcretion of the other party. For certainly it would, !9 
general, be a hardfhip upon one or other of the pariies in 4 


compact, were the obligation of it neceflarily yoid, whenev! 
one 
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one of the partics broke the conditions of it; fince, by this 
means, one who did not chufe to comply wiih the claims 
which another had upon him by compact, would have no~ 
thing elfe to do, in order to extinguith thefe claims, but to breakt 
the compact: This would be a manner of proceeding not 
only inconfiftent with equity, but with reafon; for thus the 
party who broke a compact, would not only, in many in- 
fances, merely by the breach of compact, gain a benefit to 
ot but have it in his power alfo, by his fole will, to de- 
ftroy the obligation of that compact, which arofe only from, 
and could in reafon be diffolved only by, the confent of both 
parties. However, adds the Door, it is fufficient for our 
prefent purpofe, to obferve, that when the compact, by which 
the people gave their Civil Governor a part of the mare 
power, is broken on his fide, the obligation of it is voidable, 
or may be fet afide, at the difcretion of the people. ‘To all 
this the Doctor adds a remark, deferving of the utmoft atten- 
tion, There is a fignal difference, fays he, between the ef- 
fect of the fame wrong when done by a Monarch, and when 
done by a people. Upon a Monarch’s failure to perform what 
he was obliged to by the original compact, his fovereignty ree 
verts to the people ; becaufe it belonged to them originally, 
and was holden on his part only by compact; and, confe- 
quently, itis at their difcretion, upon fuch an event, to rein- 
fate him, or not. But when the people violate the compact 
on their fide, tho’ it is voidable at the difcretion of the King, 
or other Civil Governor appointed by them; yet if he chufes 
to abide by it, he has no right to any power but what he de- 
tives from it: and if he chufes to make it void, inftead of 
augmenting his fovereign power, he will lofe what he had; 
and the fovereignty, as in the other cafe, will revert to the 
people, Thus the people may claim to change the conftitu- 
tion, when a King, &c. invades their part of the fovereign 


power; whereas he, tho’ the people fhould caufelefsly and’ 


wrongfully invade his part, can only claim to continue the 
conftitution, 

Thus have we given what, in fome refpeéts, may be called 
an analyfis of the fecond volume of Dr. Rutherforth’s Infti- 
tutes of Natural Law. We have found in it fome peculia- 
Atles as to orthography, fome of which we have made no 
Kruple to comply with, in copying from the Doétor, fince 
icy feem to point out more fully the etymology of the refpec- 
t'v€ words, than is done by the common way of writing them, 
uch are plane, planeft, and planely, from planus; pro- 
“me, from proclamo; repare, from reparo, But others of 
them 
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them ‘feem lefs: eafy to be accounted for: fuch are joyns 
joynt, joyntly, enjoyned; fet, for fit; fetting, for fitting ; 
complane, difpare, waive. 

Upon the whole, were we to judge of this piece by the 
Horatian ftandard, we fhould be obliged to conclude, tha 
altho’ it every where abounds in the Utilé, as may be feen } 
this fmall fpecimen of it; yet it hath very little in it of the 
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Aftronomy explained upon Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles, and 
made eafy to thofe who have not fiudied Mathematics. By 


James Fergufon. Sold by the Author, at the Globe, op. 


pofite Cecil-ftreet in the Strand. 4to. 15s. 


T HERE is fcarce any ftudy that feems better calculated 
to enlarge the mind, ‘to raife it above mean and vul 
prejudices, and to fill it with fentiments of the moft profound 
reverence towards the ORIGINAL PARENT MIND, the Fa- 
ther of the Univerfe, the Ever-flowing Fountain of Good, 
than the ftudy of Aftronomy. Whoever, therefore, employs 
his pen in conveying fome general knowlege of this ufeful 
branch of fcience, to thofe who are unacquainted with ma- 
thematical calculations, and who have neither leifure nor ca- 
pacity to tread the dry and intricate paths of Geometry, cer- 
tainly deferves the thanks of the public. Among the vat 
numbers, indeed, of thofe who are engaged in literary pur- 
fuits, there are but few who are qualified to treat fubjects 
of this kind in an eafy and familiar manner; to ftrip them of 
that ftiff and uncouth drefs in which they have generally made 
their appearance, and to bring them down to the level of vul- 
gar capacities. ee 

The Author of the work now under confideration appears 
to be very well qualified for the tafk he has undertaken ; his 
ideas feem to be clear and diftinét ; his language is eafy and 
perfpicuous ; and his illuftrations are ingenious and pertinent. 
He has divided his performance into fixteen chapters, the firt 
of which contains a brief defcription of the Solar Syftem, the 
truth of which is demonftrated in the fecond; and the appear 
ances refulting from the earth’s motion defcribed. In treating 
of. the earth’s motion, he endeavours to illuftrate it in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

‘ Let us imagine,’ fays he, ¢ a prodigious large room of 4 


* round form, all hung with pictures of men, women, ~. 
‘ ¢ bealts; 
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 beafts, and fifhes; the floor covered with water deep enough 
« to carry a boat with a perfon fitting ftill in it 5 and that there 
« js a great taper burning in the midft of the room, the flame 
¢ being of equal height with the perfon’s head from the wa~ 
‘ter, If a diver under the boat, unknown to, and unperceiv- 
‘ ed by, this perfon, fhould turn it gently and equally round 
¢ and round, as on an axis, giving it at the fame time a flow 
 progreflive motion round the taper, the fame way, but fo as 
‘to turn it three hundred and fixty-five times round its axis 
‘ while it went once round the taper; to the perfon in the 
‘ boat the whole room and taper would feem to go round the 
‘ contrary way every time the boat turned round; the flame 
‘ would appear to change its place gradually among the pic- 
‘ tures, fo as to make a tour round the room among them in 
‘ every revolution of the boat round the taper. And in that 
‘ time the obferver would be turned fo much fooner towards 
‘ any particular pi€lure than to the taper, in each turning of 
‘theboat, that the whole room and pictures would feem to 
‘ 90 once more round him than the taper did. “The applica- 
‘ tion is obvious, if we imagine the pictured room to repre- 
‘ fent the vifible heavens fet all round with ftars ranged in dif- 
‘ ferent conftellations ; the taper the fun, and the boat the 
* earth,’ 

Inthe third chapter he refutes the Ptolomaic fyftem; and 
explains briefly the motions and phafes of Mercury and Venus. 
In the fourth he treats of the phyfical caufes of the motions 
of the planets, of the excentricities of their orbits, the times 
inwhich the action of gravity would bring them to the fun, 
me A of the ideal problem of Archimedes for moving the 

The quick motions of the moons of Jupiter and Saturn 
tound their primaries, demonftrate, he tells us, that thefe two 
planets have ftronger attractive powers than the earth. ¢ For,’ 
lays he, ‘the ftronger that one body attracts another, the 
_ Steater muft be the projectile force, and confequeatly the 
' quicker muft be the motion of that other body, to keep it 
: from falling to its primary or central planet, Jupiter’s fe- 
' _— moon is one hundred and twenty-four thoufand miles 
— from Jupiter than our moon is from us; and yet this 

, “cond moon goes more than eight times round Jupiter 
whilft our moon goes. only onee round the earth. What a 
: aa attractive power muft the fun then have, to draw 
; hag planets and fatellites of the fyftem towards him ; and 
; an amazing ftrength muft it have required at firft, to 
- Put all thefe planets and moons in motion! Amazing to 
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us, bécaufe impoffible to be effected by the ftrength of ay 
the people in an unlimited number of worlds, as will, 
pear by the following article ; but it is nothing to the Aj. 
mighty, whofe Planetarium takes in the whole univerfe, 

‘ Tt is reported of Archimedes, (falfely I believe) that he 
faid he could move the earth, if he had any place at adj. 
{tance from it to fix a prop for his lever. Now, fuppofe, 
man could prefs upon the end of a lever the force of two 
hundred pounds, and that the weight of the earth b 
3992784,700,118,074,464,789,7503 if we imagine the 
earth to be placed at one end of the lever, at the diftance of 
fix thoufand miles from the prop or center of motion, they 
muft the perfon or power be applied to the other end of the 
lever, at the diftance of 11,993,541,003,542,233,943, 
692,500 miles from the earth to fuftain it; whichis 15,569, 
74559515035,731 times the mean diftance of Saturn from 
theearth. And, to raife the earth but one mile, the power 
muft move through the fpace of 1,998,923,500,590,322, 
323,948 miles: confequently, if Archimedes, or the pow. 
er, could move as {wift as a cannon-ball, i. e. four hun. 
dred and eighty miles every hour, he would require 44,963 
540,000,000 years to raife the earth one inch,’ 

Our Author proceeds now to offer fome reflections upon 


gravity. 
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‘ The fun and planets mutually attract each other: the 
power by which they do fo, we call Gravity. But whether 
this power be mechanical or not, is very much difputed. 
Weare certain that the planets difturb one another’s mot: 
ons by it, and that it decreafes according to the fquares 0 
the diftances of the fun and planets; as light, which is 
known to be material, likewife does. Hence Gravity thould 
feem to arife from the agency of fome fubtile matter iffuing 
from the fun and planets, and aéting like all mechanicd 
caufes by contaét. But, on the other hand, when we cot: 
fider, that the degree of it is exaétly in proportion to 
quantities of matter in thofe bodies, without any regard t0 
their bulks or quantity of furface, a€ting as freely on thei 
internal as external parts, it feems to furpafs the power 

mechanifm ; and to be either the immediate agency of 

Deity, or effected by a law originally eftablifhed and '™ 
preffed on all matter by him. But fome affirm, that matte 
being altogether inert, cannot be impreffed with any lam 
even by Almighty Power; and that the Deity muft there 
fore be conftantly impelling the planets towards the fur 


and moving them with the fame irregularities and — 
¢ ait 
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¢ ances which Gravity would caufe, if it could be fuppofed 
‘to exift. But, if a perfon may venture to publifh his own 
‘thoughts, (and why fhould not one as well as another?) 
‘it feems to me no greater abfurdity, to fuppofe the Deity 
‘ capable of fuperadding a law, or what law he pleafes, to 
‘ matter, than to fuppofe him capable of giving it exiftence 
‘at frit. The manner of both is equally inconceivable to 
‘ys; but neither of them imply a contradiction in our ideas ; 
¢ and what implies no contradiction, is within the power of 
‘Qmnipotence. Do we not fee that a human creature cam 
¢ prepare a bar of fteel, fo as to make it attract needles and 
filings of iron; and that he can puta ftop to, and again 
¢ call forth that power or virtue as often ashe pleafes? To 
‘ fay that the workman infufes any new power into the bars 
‘ is faying too much ; fince the needle and filings to which he 
‘ has done nothing, re-attraét the bar. And from this it ap- 
‘ pears, that the power was originally impreft on the matter 
‘ of which the bar, needle, and filings are compofed ; but 
© does not feem to act until the bar be properly prepared by 
‘ the artificer: fomewhat like a rope coiled up in a fhip, 
‘ which will never draw a boat, or any other thing, towards 
‘her, unlefs one end be tied to her and the other end to that 
‘ which is wanted to be hauled up; and then it is no matter 
‘which end of the rope the failors pull at, for it will be 
‘equally ftretched throughout, and the fhip and boat will 
‘ move towards one another. To fay that the Almighty has 
* infufed no fuch virtue or power into the materials which 
* compofe the bar, but that he waits till the operator be plea- 
‘fed to prepare it by due pofition and friction; and then, 
‘ when the needle or filings are brought pretty near the bar, 
‘the Deity prefles them towards it, and withdraws his hand 
‘whenever the workman, either for ufe, fancy, or whim, 
‘does what appears to him to deftroy the action of the bar, 
‘ feems quite ridiculous and trifling ; as it fuppofes God to do 
‘ what would be below the dignity of any rational man to be 
* employed about. ) 
* That the projectile force was at firft given by the Deity, 
sevident. For, fince matter can never put itfelf into mo- 
_ on, and all bodies may be moved in any direction whatfo- 
me and yet all the planets, both primary and fecondarys 
ore irom welt to eaft, in planes nearly coincident ; whilft 
€comets move in all direétions, and in planes fo different 
; lm one another, thefe motions can be owing to no me- 
chanical caule or necefiity, but to the free choice and power 
of an intelligent Being. , 
¢ Whatever 
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© Whatever Gravity be, it is plain that it acts every rio: 
ment of time: for fhould its action ceafe, the projedtilg 
force would that very moment carry off the planets in ftraight 
lines from thofe parts of their orbits where Gravity lef 
them. But, being once put into motion, there is no oc. 
cafion for any new projectile force, unlefs they meet with 
fome refiftance in their orbits; nor for any mending hand, 
unlefs they difturb one another by their mutual attra¢tions, 

¢ It is found, that there are difturbances among the planets 
motions, arifing from their mutual attractions, when inthe 
fame quarter of the heavens: and that our years are not al- 
ways precifely of the famelength. Befides, there is reafon 
to believe that the moon is fomewhat nearer the earth now 
than fhe was formerly ; her periodical month being thorter 
than it was informer ages. For, our Aftronomical Tables, 
which, in the prefent age, fhew the times of folar and lu- 
nar eclipfes to great precifion, do not anfwer fo well for 
very ancienteclipfes. Hence it appears, that the moon does 
not move in a medium void of all refiftance ; and therefore 
her projectile force being a little weakened, whilft there is 
nothing to diminifh her Gravity, fhe muft be gradually ap- 
proaching nearer the earth, defcribing lefs circles round it 
in every revolution, and finifhing her period fooner, al- 
though her abfolute motion, with regard to {fpace, be 
not fo quick as formerly. Hence, fhe muft come to the 
earth at laft; unlefs that Being, which gave her a fufficient 
projectile force at firft, adds a little more to it in due time. 
And, as all the planets move in fpaces full of zther and 
light, which are material fubftances, they too muft meet 
with fome refiftance. And, therefore, if their gravities 
are neither diminifhed, nor their projectile forces increaled, 
they muft neceflarily approach nearer and nearer the fun, 
and at length fall upon and unite with him. 

¢ Here we have a ftrong philofophical argument againft the 
eternity of the world. For, had it exifted from eternity; 
and been left by the Deity to be governed by the combined 
actions of the above forces or powers, generally called laws 
it had been at an end long ago. And if it be left to them, 
it muft come to an end. But we may be certain, that" 
will laft as long as intended by its Author, who ought no 
more to be found fau!t with for framing fo perifhable a woth 
than for not making our bodies immortal.’ 

In the fifth chapter our Author treats of light ; its propo 


; tional quantities on the different planets ; its refractions in wr 
L ter and air: the Atmofphere, its weight and properties: the 
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Horizontal Moon, &c. ‘The fixth chapter fhews the me- 
thod of finding the diftances of the fun, moon, and planets, 
The feventh contains an explanation of the different lengths 
of days and nights; the viciffitudes of feafons; and the phe- 
nomena of Saturn’s ring. Inthe eighth chapter we have the 
method of finding the Longitude by the eclipfes of Jupitet’s 
Stellites, and a demonftration of the amazing velocity of 
light by thefe eclipfes; together with a table for converting 
mean folar time into degrees and parts of the terreftial Equa- 
tor, and alfo for converting degrees and parts of the Equator 
into mean folar time. 

The ninth chapter treats of the phenomena of the heavens, 
as feen from different parts of the folar fyftem; and the tenth 
of folar and fidereal time; the Equation of natural days; 
and Receffion of the Equinoxes. In this chapter we have a 
table fhewing how much of the Celeftial Equator pafles over 
the Meridian in any part of a mean folar day ; and how much 
the fixed dle ftars gain upon the mean folar time every day, 
for amonth. 

This chapter likewife contains a table of the Equation of 
Time depending on the fun’s place in the ecliptic; a table of 
the Equation of Time, depending on the fun’s anomaly; a 
table fhewing the Preceffion of the Equinoxes ; a table exhi- 
biting the difference between Sidereal, Julian, and Solar years ; 
with tables of the Equation of Natural Days; all very exact 
andaccurate. In the eleventh chapter Mr. Fergufon explains 
the phenomena of the Harveft Moon, in a very clear and fa- 
tisfatory manner: and in the twelfth he defcribes the moon’s 
furface and her phafes. 

In the thirteenth chapter Mr. Fergufon explains the theory 
of the tides on the Newtonian principles; and in the four- 
teenth treats of eclipfes, théir number and periods. He like- 
wife prefents us with a'large catalogue of ancient and modern 
eclipfes, from Struyk and Ricciolus ; and endeavours to afcer- 
tain the true time of our Saviour’s crucifixion. 
pin There is a remarkable prophecy,’ fays he, ¢ in Daniel, 
chap. ix. ver. 26, 27. concerning the year in which the 
“ Meffiah fhould be cut off. And he fhall confirm the covenant 
with many for one week; and in the midft of the week he fhall 
a the facrifice and the oblations to ceafe. Now, as it is 

generally allowed, that by each of Daniel’s prophetic weeks 
, Vas meant feven yeats, the middle of the week miuft be in 
the fourth year. And as our Saviour did not enter upon his 

public miniftry, or confirming the covenant, until he was 
Rev. Sept, 1756, R ¢ baptized, 
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baptized, which, according to St. Luke, chap. iii. ver, 23, 
was in the beginning of his thirtieth year, or when he was 
full twenty-nine years old ; this prophecy points cut the ve. 
ry year of his death; namely, the thirty-third year of his 
age, or fourth year of his public miniftry. Let us now try 
whether we can afcertain that year from aftronomical prin. 
ciples and calculations. 

¢ The Jews meafured their months by the moon, and their 
years by the revolution of the fun ; which obliged them ei- 
ther to intercalate eleven days at the end of every twelve 
months ; or a whole month (which they called Ve-Adar) 
every third year: for twelve lunar months want almoft ele. 
ven days of twelve months meafured by the fun. 

© In theyear of the crucifixion, the Paflover full-moon was 
on a Friday; for our Saviour fuffered on the day next be- 
fore the Jews Sabbath. Here we have the day of the week 
afcertained, St. Maik, chap. xv. ver. 42. St. Luke, chap, 
XXill, Ver. §4. 4 

‘ As the lunar year falls eleven days fhort of the folar, the 
full moon in any given month mutt, at the annual return of 
that month, be eleven days fooner; and, confequently, 

cannot fal] again upon the fame day of the week: for eleven 

days meafure a week, and four days over. Hence, if the 

April full-moon this year, for example, be ona Sunday, on 

the next year it will be on a Thurfday; unlefs the next be 

a Leap-year, which will caufe twelve days difference; and 

fo, counting backward, throw it on a Wednefday. 

‘ Thus, it is plain, that in different neighbouring years, 

the Pafluver full-moons muft be on different days of the 

week, unlefs when the Paflover months themfelves are dif- 

ferent: that is, when the full-moon happens between the 

Vernal Equinox and firft day of April, the Paffover falls in 

March ; but always in April when no full-moon happens 

within this limit. 

* Now, if it can be proved, that there was but one Pafio- 

ver full-moon ona Friday in the courfe of a few yeals, 

about which we imagine the year of the crucifixion to have 

been, as it is generally allowed that our account is not above 

four or five years wrong at moft; that year on which the 

Pafiover full-moon fell on a Friday, muft undoubtedly be 

the year fought. 

‘ In order to determine this, I firft went to work with my 
orrery ; which, in two or three minutes may be rectified /o 
as to Lacw the days ef the months anfwering to all the ye 
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t and full moons and eclipfes, in any given year, within the 
‘ limits of fix thoufand years both before and after the Chrift- 
‘ jan Era: and when once fet right, will ferve for above three 
‘ hundred years without any new rectification. aay with 
« the twenty-firft year after the common date of our Saviour’s 
‘ birth, and obferving from thence, in every year to the for- 
‘ tieth, was furprifed to find, that inthe whole courfe of twen- 
‘ ty years fo run over, there had been but one Paffover full- 
© moon on a Friday: and that one was in the thirty-third year 
¢ of our Saviour’s age, not including the year of his birth, 
‘ becaufe it is fuppofed he was born near the end of that year. 
¢ But that it might not be faid I trufted to the mechanical 
¢ performance of a machine, I computed all the Pafover full- 
© moons (according to the precepts delivered in the following 
‘ chapter) from aftronomical tables, which begin not with 
‘ the year of our Saviour’s birth, but the firft year after its 
‘ and found, as a thing very remarkable, that the only Pafl- 
© over full-moon which happened on a Friday in all that time, 
‘ wasin the thirty-third year of his age by the tables, or fourth 
© year of his public miniftry, agreeable to the afore-mention- 
* ed remarkable prophecy. 
* We fhall here fubjoin a table of the true times of all the 
* conjunctions of the {un and moon (adapted to the Meridiaa 
of Jerufalefh) which preceded the Paffover full-moons, from 
‘ A. D, 28, to A. D. 36 inclufive, although it be more than 
* double the number that there is occafion to examine for our 
* prefent purpofe. All thefe new moons fell in Pilces and 
* Aries, which figns fet at a greater angle with the horizon in 
* the weft than any others; and therefore, a few degrees of 
* them take more time to godown. Now, the moon moves 
‘ fomewhat more than twelve degrees from the fun in twenty¢ 
‘four hours; and if two {mall patches be put twelve degrees 
* alunder, upon any two parts of Pifces or Aries, in the eclip- 
* tic of a common globe, and the globe re¢tified to the lati- 
; tude of Jerufalem, the moft eafterly patch reprefenting the 
_ moon, will be an hour later of fetting than the other which 
reprefents the fun: confequently, in that latitude the moon 
may be feen juft fetting about an hour after the fun, when 
€ is not above twenty-four hours old. And fourteen days 


added to the day of this firft appearance after the change, 
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gives the day of full-moon. a ie 
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True Time of Conjunéti- Moon vifible at Jewith Fulf 


on at Jerufalem. Ferufalem. Moon, 


A.D. D. H. M. D 


28 Mar.15. 1 4 Mor. Mar. 16. Mar.31 Wednef, 
29 April 2. 7 30 Afte. April 3. Apr. 17 Sunday, 
30 Mar. 22. 8 45 Afte. Mar. 23. Apr. 6 Thurfd, 
31 Mar. 12. 1 51 Mor. Mar.13. Mar.27 Tuefd, 

32 Mar. 29. 11 19 Afte. Mar. 31. Apr. 14 Mond, 
*33 Mar.19. 1 12 Afte. Mar. 20. Apr. 3 Friday, 

34 Mar. 9. 5 12Mor. Mar. 10. Mar. 24 Wednef, 
35 Mar. 28. 6 20 Afte. Mar.29. Apr. 12 Tuefd. 

36 Mar. 16. 6 30Afte. Mar.17. Mar.'31 Saturd, 


© The above thirty-third year was the 4746th year of the 
© Julian period, and the laft year of the 202d Olympiad; 
© which is the very year that Phlegon informs us an extraor- 
© dinary eclipfe of the fun happened. His words are, Jn the 
© fourth year of the 202d Olympiad there was the greateft ecliple 
of the fun that ever was known: it was night at the fixth 
hour of the day, fo that the fiars of heaven were feen, This 
time of the day agrees exactly with the time that the dark- 
nefs began, according to Matthew, chap.gxvil. ver. 5. 
Mark, chap. xv. ver. 33. and Luke, chap. xxiii. ver. 44, 
But whoever. calculates, will find, that a total eclipfe of the 
fun could not poffibly happen at Jerufalem any time that 

ear in the natural way. 

¢ All this feems fufficient to afcertain the true time of our 
Saviour’s birth and crucifixion to be according to our pte- 
fent céMputation ; and to put an end to the controverfy a 
mong Chronologers on that head. From hence likewife 
may be inferred the truth of the prophetic parts of fcripture, 
fince they can ftand fo ftrict a teft as that of being examined 
on the principles of Aftronomy.’ 
The fifteenth chapter fhews the method of calculating new 
and full moons, that of calculating and projeéting folar and 
Junar eclipfes, the ufe of the Dominical Letter, and contaits 
feveral aftronomical and chronological tables, In the fix- 
teenth chapter we have a defcription of feveral aftronomicl 
machines, which ferve to explain and illuftrate the foregoing 
pape the treatife, “Ithefe machines are—the Orrery, front 
#: he title-page, made by the Author; the Calculator, cot 
trived by Mr. Fergufon to explain the harveft moon; theCo f 


metarium, a curious machine invented by Dr. Defaguli’ 
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for fhewing the motion of a comet, or excentric body mov- 
ing round the fun,” defcribing equal areas in equal times; the 
improved Celeftial Globe; the Planetary Globe; the Tra- 
jectorium Lunare, for delineating the paths of the earth and 
moon, fhewing what fort of curves they make in the etherial 
regions; the l'ide-Dial; and the Eclipfareon, a piece of me- 
chanifm that exhibits the time, quantity, duration, and pro~ 
orefs of folar eclipfes, at all parts of the earth, 

Having thus given our readers a general view of what is 
contained in this performance, we {hall conclude with obferv- 
ing, that though it is chiefly calculated for fuch as have not 
ftudied Mathematics, thofe who have even made a confider- 
able progrefs in mathematical ftudies will, neverthelefs, find 


it worthy of their attentive perufal. R 





—— 


Tie Method of Fluxions applied to a feleé? Number of ufeful 
Problems: together with the Demonftration of Mr. Cotes’s 
Forms of Fluents, in the fecond part f his Logometria; the 
Analyfis of the Problems in his Scholium Generale; and an 
Explanation of the principal Propofitions of Sir Taac New- 
ton’s Philofophy. By Nicholas Saunderfon, L. L. D. late 
Profeflor of Mathematics in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
8vo, 6s. Millar. 


F all the furprifing phzenomena that have, in different 
ages, appeared among the human fpecies, there is not 

one more dificult to be accounted for, than that of a blind 
man’s excelling in the moft difficult and fublime parts of the 
Mathematics. It feems, indeed, almoft impoffible ; and had 
not the prefent age afforded us the illuftrious example of Pro- 
fefor Saunderfon, we might, perhaps, have looked upon the 
mftances of this kind, related by authors, as fictions; or, at 
leaft, that they had greatly magnified the truth. The moft 
remarkable of fuch inftances, mentioned by hiftorians, is that 
. Dydimus of Alexandria, who, ‘ tho’ blind* from his in- 
, infancy, and confequently ignorant of the very letters, ap- 
: peared fo great a miracle to the world, as not only to learn 
; Logic, but alfo Geometry to perfection, which feems the 
moftof any thing to require the help of fight.” The cafe 
of this extraordinary perfon, is fimilar to that of our Author, 
who, “ when + twelve months old, was deprived by the fmall- 


: Hieronymus de viris illuft. cap. CIX. 
t Colfon’s Life of Profeilor Saunderfon. 
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“¢ pox, not only of his fight, but his eyes alfo, for they came 
““ away in abicefs. A fenfe fo little enjoyed,’ adds Mr, Col. 
fon, ** was foon forgot; he retained no more idea of light 
“‘ andcolours, than if he had been born blind.” 

. From a perfon thus unfortunately deprived of that fenfe 
which feems abfolutely neceflary in acquiring mathematical 
learning, it muft furely have appeared abfurd to expect any great 
proficiency in that branch of {cience. But this inftance thould 
teach us not to look upon every thing above our comprehen- 
fion as impoffible ; and reftrain us from peremptorily charg- 
ing authors of credit with relating falfehoods, merely becaufe 
fome things may excel, what we may vainly think, the bounds 
of human perfpicacity. For Mr. Saunderfon, in mathemati- 
cal learning, was equal to any of his time, and in the addrefs 
of ateacher, perhaps, fuperior to all. 

Whatever pieces, therefore, the world may be favoured 
with from fo excellent a mafter, cannot fail of meeting with 
a kind reception; and the work before us, tho’ far from being 
a complete fyftem of the Fluxionary Calculus, will prove of 
the utmoft advantage to ftudents in this branch of fcience, 
That perfpicuity; that fimple analyfis and elegant conftruc- 
tion, for which Dr. Saunderfon was fo very remarkable, and 
fo juftly celebrated, appear through this whole treatife. The 
confumate mafter, and finifhed teacher, are here fully difplay- 
ed, in a judicious choice of examples, and the confpicuous 
method of folving and applying them. 

«© What the Doétor has given us (fays the Editor very 
juftly) ** upon Mr. Cotes’s Logometria, is particularly valu- 
<< able; as, by his intimate acquaintance with that extraor- 
¢¢ dinary perfon, he may be prefumied to have underftood his 
<© writings better than any one at that time living, Dr. Smith 
“¢ only excepted, to whofe fuperior genius, and faithful care, 
“¢ the world is fo much indebted for the improvement, as well 
“© asthe prefervation of Mr, Cotes’s works.” 

But we are much miftaken if the latter part of this treatife, 
we mean his explanation of the chief Propofitions of Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s Principia, does not prove as valuable as what he has 
given us on the writings of Mr.Cotes. Every perfon whohas 
attempted the arduous ftudy of Sir Ifaac’s\Principia, mutt be fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the difficulties of fully comprehent- 
ing the demonftrations in that illuftrious author. Dr. Saut- 
derfon has removed many of thefe difficulties, and thereby 
rendered the ftudy of the Principia much pleafanter, and eafiel, 
than it was before. 

We 
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We have already obferved, that this treatife is not a com- 
plete fyftem of the Fluxionary Calculus; its readers muft, 
therefore, be previoufly acquainted with the elementary parts 
of Fluxions, or affifted, wivd voce, by amafter. With either 
of thefe helps, de will find it one of the moft ufeful treatifes 
that has hitherto appeared on the fubject. B 


St. Peter’s Chriftian Apology, as fet forth in a Sermon on 
1 Pet. iii. 15, 16. lately publifhed at the requef? of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, and other Heads of 
Houfes. By Thomas Patten, D. D. &c. further illuftrated 
and maintained again/? the Objeétions of the Rev. Mr. Ralph 
Heathcate,* Proacher-Affiftant at Lincoln’s-Inn. By the 


Author of the Sermon. vo. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 





F TER employing feveral pages to fhew that St. Peter 
does not mean by Aoyos, reafon, this Apologift con- 
cludes his obfervations upon the text, by faying, * that Aoyos 
© TIEPI rng edmsdos can only fignify a Difcourfe CONCERN- 
“inc hope; a@ reafon concerning hope being an expreffion 
* which no fenfe or language can admit:’ P.16. But what 
fort of difcourfe is that which has no Reafon in it? and if 
it mean a reatonable difcourfe concerning hope, where is the 
difference between this and the common interpretation? 

What this Author principally labours to prove may be feen 
p. 22, 23. where he fays, ¢ the Chriftian religion, fo far as 
‘it is recommendable to the UNDERSTANDING,—ftandeth 
‘upon the foundation of miracles wrought, and prophecies 
‘ fulfilled; which, when plainly alledged upon the warrant 
of the hiftories of the Old and New Teftament, do demand 
es implicit affent to the doétrines they are adduced to con=- 
firm for divine, and do altogether fupercede all abftract fpe- 
culations, all reafonings d@ priori, concerning fitnefs, pro- 
bability, grounds and reaions, or concerning the corref- 
pondence of the doétrines with common notions, or the 

Principles of a fuppofed natural religion.’ What ftrange 
work may not be made in the interpretation of {cripture upon 

le no principles of no reafon? What is there to hinder 
men ftom applying human paffions and properties to the Deity, 
or what right have they to interpret any literal pafiages toa 


* Sce Review for July laft, page 78. 
R 4 figurative 
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figurative fenfe? Why may they not belicve the bread in the 
{facrament to be the body and blood of Chrift, with the Pa. 
pifls, as to affert, with fome Proteftants, that the body is pre- 
{ent only in a {piritual fenfe? We fay with fome Proteftants, 
becatfe there are among them who believe the bread to become 
one with the body of Chrift, in the fame fenfe that the word 
was made flefh, which they call Confubffantiation. And how 
is anytgerfon to fettle this, and many other articles of faith 
and practice, without Reafon, where Chriftians, who all 
pretend to be determined by what is written, vary from one 
another as wide as is poffible ; and one fect damns all the reft 
for not believing as they do? Muft there be no Reafoning 
¢ concerning the correfpondence of doctrines with common 
© notions?’ Mutt we believe all the doétrines of: the church 
of Rome, or as many of them as are believed by the followers 
of Janfenius, if we cannot confute the miracles of the Abbé 
Paris? Curcellaus believed that the Deity had fome peculiar 
refidence in heaven above, which he was fadly puzzled to re- 
concile with the omniprefence of God, becaufe of the fre. 
quent occurrence of the phrafe, iz heaven.* Many worfe er- 
rors than this may be committed if men will fo adhere to what 
is written, as not to regard natural notions, or natural religi- 
on, or reafon, when they attempt to explain Revelation, 

Page 29, are cenfured, the dregs of bold Socinus—yet this 
man, and his followers, were famous for adhering to what was 
written, and for objeCting to fuch terms as Trinity, Satisfach- 
on, Ejffence, Trinunity, &c. becaufe they are not written, and 
it will be extremely difficult for this gentleman to juftify him- 
felf in the ufe of thefe words upon his plan of Chriftianity. 
See pave 34. ‘If a revelation treateth of a triune fublilt- 
€ ence,’ &c. Is this, or the other expreffion that follows it, 
of eternal proceeding, &c. written in the book of life? But 
what this gentleman takes to be written, may be eafily guefled 
by the following paflage, p. 61, where he fays, he ‘ would 
‘ readily fubfcribe to a Popijh Bifhop affirming the truth of 
© the Apottolic, Nicene, and Athanafian Creeds.’ 


* Non probatur nobis quod nonnulli audagter afferunt, Deum fic 
immenfum efle ut totus punéti infar in omnibus rebus effentialter 
jit. {ta enim opinio zgre admodum cum {criptura concilian po 
tclt, que paflim docet Deum effe in ceelis: fic Pfal. xi. 4. hoc de- 
fcribitur elocio, Aadbitans in calis, et Pial. exy. 30 Certe Deus n- 
Sfter elt in cwlis3; et Chriftus ipfe in Orationis formula, quam nobis 
reliquit, ita jubet nos eum compellare, Pater nofter qui ¢s in cals. 
Relig. Chrid. Inftitut. p. 46, 47, 
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We fhall have done with this writer when we have told him, 
hat the charge which he has revived againft Bifhop Rundle *, 
was an infamous and notorious calumny, and has Jong fince 
been proved fo. See the feveral pamphlets wrote on that oc- 


cafion. 


* « Certain it is,’ fays Dr. Patten, p. 65, ‘ that this procedure 
‘of Abraham’s [with regard to the facrificing his fon] was fo 
‘ hocking to a late reafoning Divine of great hopes, who afterwards 
¢ went into Ireland, that he fcrupled not to fay, *‘ if he had been 
« 4 Juftice of Peace in the parifh where Abraham lived, he would 
“ have put him in the ftocks.”” Sh 
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Voyage @ Egypte et de Nubie, par M. F.L. Norden. Premiere 
partie contenant la defcription de? ancienne Aléxandrie. Folio, 
printed at Copenhagen. 


HE great antiquity of Egypt, the various revolutions 

it has undergone, the wonders of the Nile, the pyra- 
mids, and other amazing monuments of ancient magnificence, 
have long been the admiration of the world, and have infpired 
the moft curious and inquifitive men with a defire of know- 
ing the true ftate of this country, and the many wonders it 
has produced. 

In the Arabic language may be found fome accounts of the 
antiquities of Egypt, more perfect, perhaps, as they are more 
antient, than any formerly given by European authors ; but this 
account by Mr. Norden deferves the preference, as, by his.ac= 
curate drawings, taken on the fpot, and finely engraven, it 
brings to the Reader’s eye all the monuments, cities, and fine 
proipects in Egypt and Nubia. In this firft volume are §9 
large folio copper-plates; and in the fecond, the fociety of 
ciences, who are the editors of this ufeful and entertaining 
work, aflure us, will be 106 plates, befides ornaments. : 

This work appears at prefent without the title-page, which, 
with a dedication, preface, and portrait of the deceafed Aue 
re? wil “ay a publifhed with, the fecond volume, 
“he lociety have refolved not to publifh 
is fubfcribed for. : sartdataceaensvaitaiead 

This firft volume is divided into four parts: the firft gives 
ie account of Old Alexandria, the fecond of New Alexan- 

fia, the. third of Old and New, Cairo, and the fourth con- 
tains a defcription of the pyramids and obelitks. 

5 ld Alexandria has been fubjected to fo many revoluti- 
ns, and been fo. often ruined, that it would be now difficult 
to 
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to difcover where it antient!y ftood, if the fituation of its ports, 
and fomeold monuments, did not point out tous the very place, 

Thefe infallible guides will help me, fays Mr. Norden, to 
defcribe, in fome ile, what I could obferve. However, con. 
tinues he, I pretend not to give an exact defcription of the 
whole, nor to write a complete hiftory of the rife and fall of that 
ereat city. My defign is, only to make a faithful report of what 
{ faw, and could obferve, of the prefent ftate of Old and New 
Alexandria. Theorder I fhall obferve will be fuch as my me. 
mory may enable me to purfue, and if at any time it fhal] hap- 
pen, that I do not explain myfelf with fufficient clearnefs, the 
defigng I have taken on the {pot, will complete the idea my 
reader may form of the defcription | fhall give him,’ 

The firft fix plates contain plans and views of antient and 
modern Alexandria. 

The old and new ports of Alexandria are thofe which were 
antiently called the ports of Africa and Afia. The firft, which 
is deeper and cleaner than the other, is referved for the Turks; 
the new one is entirely given up to the Europeans: _ the bot- 
tom of this is fo full of rocks, that it is difficult for feamen to 
preferve their cables and their fhips, or to hold by their an- 
chors, ‘The entrance is guarded by two caftles, very ill built, 
after the Turkith fafhion. 

On the ifland of Pharos is the grand Pharillon, the body of 
which is a {mall tower, having a lanthorn on the top of it: 
which, however, affords no great light, the lamps being ill 
fupplied. There are no remains of the famous library, which, 
in the times of the Ptolemies, was confidered as the greateft 
that ever was. There is alfo another ifland, on which isa 
caftle, ca!led the Leffer Pharillon. Each of thefe iflands is 
joined to the continent by a mole. That from the ifland of Pha- 
ros feems to be 3000 feet in length, conftructed part of brick, 
part of fquare ftone, and confifts of a great number of arches, 
under which the water may pafs. "The two Pharillons, and 
their moles, are the one on the right, the other on the left of 
the port, and conduct you infenfibly to land. But in enter- 
ing the port, are rocks, both above and beneath the water, 
which muft carefully be avoided. For this purpofe Turkifh 
pilots come off, to meet fhips in the road. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the profpeét, on eve 
fide, of antient and modern monuments. As foon as you p 
the leffer Pharillon, you fee a row of grand towers, joined one 
to another by the ruins of a thick wall; one obelifk, remaining 
upright, is juft high enough to fhew itfelf where the walls 
broken down; in turning a little afide, the towers rife * 
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hut at a greater diftance : then you fee New Alexandria, with 
its minarets, and above that city, far off, appears the column 
of Pompey, a moft royal monument. You may alfo difcern 
feveral hills, and fome other towers. At length the view ter- 
minates with a large fquare building, which ferves for a ma- 
gazine of powder, and joins to the mole. 
As foon as Mr. Norden and his companions were landed, 
they pafled through the new city towards the obelifk, over 
ruined walls, and on one fide of it faw another that had long 
fince given way, and is now almoft entirely buried. The 
obelifk ftill remaining upright, and which to this day is called 
Cleopatra’s Obelifk, fhews the place where ftood the palace of 
that Queen, called alfo the palace of Czefar; but there are no 
remains of that magnificent building now to be feen. Cleopa- 
tra’s obelifk is fituated in the middle between the new city and 
thelefler Pharillon. Its bafe, part of which is buried, is twenty 
foot above the level of the fea. Between this monument and 
the port isa thick wall, flanked on each fide the obelifk with 
a large tower; but the wall is decayed in fuch manner as 
to be of an height equal to the bafe of the obelifk. The inner 
part of the wall is no more than ten feet diftant from the obe- 
lifk, and the outward about four or five from the fea. Be- 
fore the wall facing the port, lies an infinite quantity of bro- 
ken pieces of columns, and friefes, and other parts of archie 
tecture of divers kinds of marble, fome of granite and verd an- 
tique. On the land-fide, and behind the obelifk, is a large 
plain, which has been fo often turned over and examined, that 
the earth looks as if it had paffed through a fieve. ‘The obe- 
lik itfelf is of one entire piece of granite. The weft- 
fide is the beft preferved, the north next, but the eaft hath 
fuffered greatly, and the fouth fo much, from the injuries 
of time and weather, that the hieroglyphics on that fide 
are {carce diftinguifhable ; which may be the reafon why the 
Roman Emperors did not tranfport this obelisk to Rome, tho’ 
it was nearer than the reft. The obelisk thrown down feems 
tohave been broke; but by all that appears, it had the fame 
hietoglyphics, in the fame order with that which ftands. 
_ Some antient authors report, that, in their time, thefe obe- 
lisks ftood in Cleopatra’s palace, but as they do not fay the 
made them, it is probable, thefe monuments are more antient 
than the city of Alexandria, and that they were brought from 
fome other part of Egypt to adorn her palace. This con- 
jecture is the more likely to be true, as we know, that thofe 
éyptian monuments, whofe antiquity is of nohigher date than 
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the building of Alexandria, are not infcribed with hieroglyphics, 
the ufe and meaning of which had, even then, been long foy. 
gotten. 

As our Author has added fome remarks concerning obelisks 
at the end of this volume, we fhall give an account of them 
here, that our readers may have what relates to this fubjed 
entire, and by itfelf. 

Their magnitude, duration, decoration, and form, juttly 
entitle them to a place among the moft valuable monuments 
of antiquity. One reafon for their duration, is, the hard- 
nefs of the granite they are generally formed of :—maffes of 
which, equal to the dimenfions of the largeft obelifks, being 
rarely met with, greatly enhances their value. 

They are peculiar to Egypt: and if found in other places, 
have been tranfported thence. ‘They are of different heights, 


but have the fame form, only fome have loft their fummits. . 


They are not all made of the fame fubftance, nor by the fame 
hand, but for the moft part they are of granite. They are to 
be fecn in all parts of Egypt. The firft our Author faw was 
at Alexandria, and the Jaft at an ifland now called Giefiret- 
e}l-heiff, which feems to have been the Phile of the antients. 
Each confifts of one fingle piece of ftone ; the pedeftal is a cube, 
exceeding the breadth of the obelisk two or three feet. The 
pedeftal, and even a part of the obelisk, are now, generally, un- 
der-ground. Our Author fawtwo obelisks in the ifland of Gief- 
ret-ell-heiff, the one of white marble, ftanding, but without 
hieroglyphics; the other of granite, on the ground, witha 
range of hieroglyphics upon each fide. The fummit of the 
firft, which terminates the colonade of the weftern gallery, is 
broken off. It is eight feet in the fquare, and fixteen high. 
‘Fhe fecond is the fame in the fquare, but twenty-two feet 
high. It feems to be more modern than any Mr. Norden had 
eccafion to view, or at leaft was better preferved. Among the 
ruins round Effouaen, there is one without hieroglyphics, 
which is broken in two. [Each fide is three feet broad; 
as to the heighth, it could not be meafured, great part of it 
being buried in the fand. At Lukoreen, which is confider- 
ed as part of antient Thebes, there are two obelisks, each 
fide meafuring fix feet four inches and a half, their height 
in proportion. “That towards the eaft is higheft. Both ftand 
in the front of thofe fuperb ruins fo much admired in that 
place; and, no doubt, thefe obelisks furpafs every thing ot 
the kind. Near to Carnac are feen the reft that belong © 
thofe at Lukereen:; they are four in number, perfedt, ftand- 
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ing where they were firft placed. Before the great hall near 
Carnac, 2s you enter, are two other obelisks, ftanding, and 
placed in a diagonal line, of the fame fize, and equal beauty, 
with thofe at Lukoreen: no doubt there were two more in 
this place, but they are gone. Before a {mall temple are alfo 
two obelisks, lefs than the former, about eleven or twelve 
feet high, and a foot and an half broad. ‘They are granite, 
but fo fine, as almoft to equal porphyry; and are ornament- 
ed with hieroglyphics, which, in divers colours, reprefent, 
for the moft part, thofe figures mutually embracing each 
other. Amongft the ruins at Carnac are feen many large 
blocks of a whitifh ftone, which had formerly been obelisks 
of an amazing fize. Thefe, like the reft, were originally of 
one ftone, and broke by falling. “They are covered with hie- 
roglyphics, painted, and adorned with various figures, im 
compartments, which have a fine effect. Near to Mata~ 
reen, a village not far from Grand Cairo, is an obelisk y 
ftanding, well proportioned, and as high as that of Cleopatra 
at Alexandria; but the hieroglyphics, tho’ very fine, are not 
equal to thofe at Carnac and Lukoreen. Of this at Matareen, 
as well as of thofe at Alexandria, our Author has given us 
defigns, taken on the fpot, and well engraved. 

After this account of thefe obelisks, or lefler pyramids, our 
readers will forgive us if, inftead of following our Author in 
his defcription of Alexandria at prefent, we infert here the 
temarks he has made upon the great pyramids. 

They ftand at the feet of thofe high mountains, which 
mark the courfe of the Nile, and divide Egypt from Lybia. 
They are ufually fuppofed to be antient fepulchres, differ- 
ing in fize, and conftructed of various materials. Some are 
open, others in ruins, and the greateft part of them fhut: all 
have fuffered fome injury or other. They could not all have 
been ereéted at the fame time : the immenfe quantity of mate- 
nals neceflary for fuch a work, muft have rendered it impof- 
fible. Befides there is great difference in the work- 
manthip, fome being more magnificent than others. They 
are certainly of the remoteft antiquity, fince the time they 
were built was not knowa when the Grecian philofophers 
travelled into Egypt. It fhould feem that they were raifed before 

“invention of hieroglyphics: charaéters fo ancient, that no 

iftory, extant, afcertaineth the time of their invention, and 
whofe meaning was loft fo long ago, as when the Perfians con- 
bart Egypt. Can it be fuppofed that the Egyptians, who 
ch ¢ fo free a ufe of hieroglyphics, fhould nor have left one 

aracter, cither within, or on the outfide of, thefe vaft monu- 
ments 
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ments, or on the temples of the fecond and third pyramids, if 
any fuch characters were then in ufe? but none appear in thefe 
immenfe ruins: had there been any, furely fome vettiges of 
them would ftill remain. Thus argues Mr. Norden. How. 
ever, it is to be obferved, that Vanfleb, who was very diligent 
in his obfervations on the pyramids, which he went to vifit four 
feveral times, contradicts our Author, and fays, ** J’ay trouvé 
<¢ fur quelques-unes (des pyramides) des characteres hierogly. 
<¢ fiques; mais le peu de temps que nous y fumes, ne me per. 
6¢ mit pas de les copier.” p.137. Relation a’ Egypte. 

The prefent inhabitants afcribe thefe vaft works to a race 
of giants, concerning whom, fuch of our readers as delight 
in romances, may find many fanciful ftories related by Mur- 
tadi, tranflated into French, from the Arabic, by Monf. Vat. 
tier. But the abfurdity of fuppofing thefe monuments to have 
been the work of giants, appears from the narrow entrance 
into the caverns from whence the ftone for building them was 
taken ; and the paflages within the pyramids are fo narrow, 
that a man of a moderate fize, in our days, has difficulty 
enough to pafs them, crawling on his belly. Befides, the urn 
and farcophagus, in the largeft pyramid, give us no great 
idea of the extraordinary fize of the inhabitants of thofe re- 
mote times. 

The principal pyramids are fituated to the fouth-eaft of 
Gizé, a town lying on the weftern bank of the Nile, andas 
many writers pretend, that the city of Memphis was built 
there, they are generally called. the pyramids of Memphis. 
There are four which deferve particular notice: they ftand in 
a diagonal line, about 400 paces diftant from each other. 
Their fides correfpond exactly with the four points of the 
compafs. The foundation is on a rock covered with fand, in 
which, and upon the pyramids themfelves, are found fhells, 
fome of which, for their colours, are preferred to agate ;, and 
at Cairo they make of them fnuff-boxes, and handles for 
knives. Thé out-fide of the great pyramid is, for the mof 
part, made of large ftones, cut out of the rocks that are 
along the Nile, where the fhafts or caverns from whence they 
were taken, are to be feen at this day. Thefe ftones are 
fhaped like prifms, but not of equal fize. That they have 
been fo well preferved, for fo long time, is more owing !0 
the climate, where rains feldom fall, than to any natural 
extraordinary hardnefs in the ftone itfelf. No cement was 
ufed in joining the ftones on the out-fide; but within, where 
the ftones are irregular, mortar has been ufed, as may be ev 
dently difcerned on entering the fecond paflage of the firft py? 
ramid, 
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When the waters are at their greateft height, you may go 
*n boats from Old Cairo, to the rock upon which the pyra- 
mids are built. “The entrance is on the north fide, and leads 
to five different paflages fucceffively ; which running up and 
down, and on the level, proceed to the fouth, and end in two 
chambers, one in the middle of the pyramid, and the other 
lower down. All thefe paflages, except the fourth, are of an 
equal fize, or three feet and an half fquare. They are lined 
on every fide with large pieces of white marble, extremely 
fmooth; little holes have been cut, that thofe who enter may 
keep their footing, but if they mifs a ftep, there is no ftopping 
till they return to the bottom. Some think, that thefe paf- 
fages were filled with ftones, after the pyramid was built, and 
the work finifhed ; and it is certain the end of the fecond paf- 
fage hath been clofed, for there remain ftill to be feen, two 
fquare blocks of marble, which ftop the communication with 
the firft paflage. But, in truth, the entrance is too narrow 
for us to fuppofe, that a number of large ftones, fufficient to 
ftop up all the other paflages, could be conveyed thro’ this. 
When you arrive at the end of the two firft paflages, you meet 
with a refting-place, to the right of which is an opening fora 
{mall paflage, or pit, in which you find nothing but Bats, and 
another refting-place. The third paflage leads to a chamber 
of a middling fize, the half of it filled with ftones, taken from 
a wall to the right, to open another paflage, which terminates 
ata little diftance in a nich. ‘This chamber is vaulted in the 
manner of a pent-houfe, (en dos-d’ ane) cafed on every fide 
with granite, now much obfcured by the fmoke from the flam- 
beaux, carried in to light thofe who vifit thefe apartments. 
Having returned by the fame way, you climb up to the fourth 
paflage, which has a way raifed above the level on either fide. 
It is very high, and vaulted, as the chamber mentioned above. 
The fifth paffage leads to the upper chamber. In the middle 
of the paflage is a fmall apartment, fomething higher, but 
hot broader, than the paflage itfelf. ‘The ftone is cut on 
each fide, more eafily to convey what was neceflary to fhut up 
the entrance to the chamber, which, like the former, is cafed 
with large pieces of granite. On the left hand is a large urn 
or farcophagus, of granite, plain, without any ornaments, 
and in the form of a parallelopipedon. Itis very well cut, and 
when ftruck with a key, founds like a bell. To the north of 

Surn, or coffin, is feen a very deep hole, made after the 
Pyramid was built: for what purpofe is not known. It igs 
= probable, however, that it was occafioned by fome ca- 
YY waderngath 5 for it fhould feem as if the pavement fell - 
itielfy 
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itfelf, after the bottom of the chamber was deprefled. There 
is nothing more to be feen in the chamber, except two paffa. 
ges, one north, the other fouth. It is not poffible to find out 
their ufe or original depth, for they are choaked with ftones 
and other things, which people have thrown in to fatisfy their 
curiofity, and to difcover how far they might go. 

The fecond pyramid is exactly like the firft, only it does 
not appear to have been opened. ‘Toward the top it is covered 
on all fides with granite, fo clofely joined and fmooth, that it 
is impoffible to afcend it. There are here and there, it is true, 
fome holes cut; but they are not at equal diftances, nor do 
they continue high enough to encourage any one to attempt 
the getting up to the top of this pyramid. On the eaft fide 
are feen the ruins of a temple; with ftones of a prodigious fize, 
To the weft, about thirty feet deep, is a paflage, cut in the 
rock, upon which the pyramid ftands, which fhews how much 
ww were obliged to take from the rock, in order to make the 
plain. 

The third pyramid.is not fo high as the two firft by 100 
feet ; but is perfectly like them in every other refpeé. It is 
fhut up, as is the fecond, and from the prodigious ftones 
that lie to the north eaft, it fhould feem as if here had been 
a temple more diftinguifhable than that already mentioned. 
The entrance to it was on the eaft fide. 

The fourth pyramid is roo feet lefs than the third : it is like 
the reft, but fhut up, and without any temple to it. On the 
top is one large ftone, which feems to have ferved asa pe 
deftal. It is not exactly ina line with the reft, being a little 
to the weft of them. 

Thefe four great pyramids are furrounded with a number of 
little ones, which for the moft part have been opened. There 
are three to the eaft of the firft pyramid, and two of them fo 
ruinous, that the chambers of them are no longer difcernible. 
To the weft alfo may be feen many more, but all in ruins. 
Oppofite the fecond pyramid there are five or fix, all of which 
have been opened. In one of them is a fquare pit, or well 
thirty feet deep. 

About 300 paces to the eaft of the fecond pyramid, is feen 
the head of the’famous fphinx, of which our Author has gt 
ven us three'defigns, one profile, the other two infront. | 

Near to the pyramids are fepulchral caves, or grottos, if 
fore of which are hieroglyphics, which therefore our Author 
thinks, were not made till long after the pyramids ; they #* 
all open and empty. He vifited feveral’ of thern, but tou? 
nothing therein, except a bit of an earthen idol, like thole 
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hich are found in great quantity near to Saltara, in the land 
of Momies. 

Thefe monuments muft be vifited in winter, that is, from 
November to the middle of April ; for in fummer the waters; 
and the defcent of the Arabs frori the mountains, who make 
no fcruple of pillaging ftrangers, render it either imprudent; 
or impracticable. If you fet out from Grand Cairo, on affes, 
toCalith, you pafs the ifle of Rodda, and on the left fide, be- 
hind the Mokkias,.hire a boat for yourfelves ard cattle; 
and land at Gizé, oppofite to Cairo; and a league fut- 
ther take up your lodgings with the Kaimakah, where you 
have vermin; but no beds, nor any othet converiiences, for 
the fhequin you muft pay him. In the motning you depart; 
and come to a little village, where there is a camp of Arabs; 
and you take two of them as your guides. When you come 
to the foot-of the mountains, near the pyramids, you alight; 
and at the entrance of the firft pyramid difcharge your piftols, 
to drive away the bats. ‘The two Arabs enter firft; to clear 
away the fand, and you follow, (ftripped of every thing but 
your fhirt, on account of the exceffive heat in the pyramids,) 
with a torch in your hand, which is not lighted till you en 
ter the chambers. At the end of the firft paflage; whete the cotn- 
munication has been opened by force, it is not above one foot 
and aii half high, and two feet wide. Here the traveller lays him 
felf down, and the Arabs pull him by the legs through this 
ftrait paffage, covered with fand and duft: this is but for twd 
ells, or it would be infupportable. 

After this vifit to the pyramids, if your Curiofity is tiot ala 
teady fatisfied, you may examine the old bridges, fituate to 
the eaft and by north of Gizé, and north-weft of the pyra 
mids. The firft extends itfelf north and fouth, the other eaft 
and weft; No one can now tell for what purpofe they weré 
built. This place is not, like others, expofed to the waters; 
tho’ perhaps there may have been formerly a califh, or canal. 
By the manner of building, arid by infcriptions ftill left, they 
feem to be the work of the Saracens: ‘Thhe firft has ten arthesy 
241 feet lone *; and 20 feet four inches wide. ‘They ate 406 
paces diftant from each other, but ate joined by a brick wall. 

This journey may be accomplifhed in one day, and at half 

© expences (that is to fay, two fhequins the whole company) 

y fetting out very early in the morning fromi Cairo, and not 
hee by the way: You will have time eriough to fee every 

ng» and may return in good time the fame day ; and ouf 


* 
thee Norden has here expreffed himfelf vety inaccurately : wé 
sedge whether he gives the dimenftons of tie whole bridge, oF 
each particular arch, 
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Author fays he had ‘rather go twice this way than once tlie 
other. 

Befides thofe already defcribed, there are others, called the 
pyramids of Dagjour.. They are feen to the fouth of thofe 
of Memphis, and end near Meduun, where ftands the moft 
fouthern of them. Its greateft effect is when feen at a diftance, 
for when you come up to it, you find it built of large bricks, 
baked in the fun: and therefore it is called by the Turks and 
Arabs, the falfe pyramid. It is confpicuous at a great diftance, 
not being near the mountains, nor in the neighbourhood of 
the other pyramids; and is raifed upon a little hill. The 
four fides are equal, floping down in the form of a glacis in 
fortifications. It has three or four fteps, or degrees, of which 
the loweft may be twenty feet in perpendicular height. This 
pyramid has never been opened, and the expence and difficulty 
of deftroying it, will, probably, deter any one from the attempt. 
Of the reft of the pyramids of Dagjour, which are fituate near 
Sakarra, there are only two that deferve notice; one of them 
has been opened, but vifited by few. There are in all twenty 
of them. As the old Memphis ftood near to this plain, Mr. 
Norden conjectures, that thefe pyramids were inclofed within 
that capital. 

At the end of this defcription of the pyramids, is a letter 
from‘our Author to the late Mr. Folkes, in which are fome 
remarks upon Mr. Greaves’ account of the pyramids, He al- 
lows the merit-juftly due to Mr. Greaves, and fays he wrote 
his remarks, not to deftroy that writer’s obfervations, but as 
additions tothem. When Mr. Greaves fays, ¢¢ all thefe py- 
<¢- ramids confift of ftone,” it fhews that he had not gone far 
enough into Upper Egypt, to fee the pyramid of bricks, which 
is unqueftionably the fame that, according to Herodotus, was 
built by Cheops, and is fituate within four leagues of Cairo. 
It is a miftake to imagine any one of the pyramids to be the 
fepulchre of Ofymandyas, from whence Cambyfes took the 
golden circle. It is rather at Lukoreen, and ftill entire amidt 
the ruins of antient Thebes. The walls of the fepulchre, and 
of the Temple where it ftood, are covered with figures, which 
yeprefent the funeral obfequies and facrifices, celebrated on the 
death of that prince ; as the palace and porticos, tho’ in ruins, 
contain his battles and great actions. Mr.:Norden took ée- 
figns of them on the f{pot, and has fhewn where the golden 
circle might have been placed. But thefe defigns are not in 
this volume. He proves the great antiquity of the pyramids 
by thefe two arguments: 1. That they were built before the 
ufe of hieroglyphics, for none are to be found on them either 
within or without.. And if what Vanfleb fays is true, — 
cann 
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cannot but give the preference to Mr. Norden, fuch a fmall 
quantity on no one knows which of the pyramids, may have 
heen infcribed long after they were built, But the meaning 
of thefe characters was unknown in the time of Cambyfes, 
and as Memphis was raifed from the ruins of Thebes, it ts 
moft probable that thefe vaft ftruétures were erected before the 
building of Memphis. 2. The granite ufed for the farcopha- 
gus, the cafing of the chambers, and the fummit of the fecond 
pyramid, is not polifhed; and therefore, as all other marble 
made ufe of in thefe buildings is polifhed, they muft have been 
erected before the art of polifhing granite was difcovered, that 
is, before the obelifks were raifed ; or fepulchral urns, or cafes 
to momies made; all of which, very few excepted, are of 
polifhed granite. 

Our Author joins with Mr. Greaves in afferting, that 
the fuperftition of Egypt was one principal caufe for the 
building the pyramids, but he thinks that ambition alfo 
had a large fhare in it. They are certainly monuments of 
the moft durable form, for it would take as much time to de- 
{troy asto raifethem. It is nota little furprizing, adds he, that 
fo vaft a mountain fhould produce no other than a moufe, for 
to fuch may the narrow paflages and chambers juftly be com- 
pared. But then it fhould be confidered, that the art of mak- 
ing vaults and roofs might not then be fo well known, as to 
make men think it practicable to fupport the enormous weight 
of the pyramid over them, efpecially as it was not compo‘ed 
of fuch materials as to fupport itfelf, which would have re- 
quired fquare blocks of ftone, wrought as on the outfide. 
And in the leffer pyramids, which are, in great. meature, 
Open, it may be feen that they were built entirely of {quare 
ftones, and therefore their chambers are much larger in pro- 
portion than thofe of the greater pyramids. 

Mr. Norden finds it neceffary to diflent from Strabo, con- 
cerning thofe {tones which he calls the tombs of Mercury. 
Nature, not art, difpofed them in that order in which they lie 
One upon another; for in this refpeét. the granite differs 
from other rocks, that it lies in the quarry like a heap of large 
flints. The workmen who antiently cut granite here, carried 
away fuch pieces as were proper, and left others ftanding here 
and there, as limits, or for fome’other purpofe. This feems 
to have been the origin of what are called the Tumuli Mer- 
curiales. Here are hieroglyphics, and an infinite quantity of 
fous a into fquares, fome begun, and others finifhed, in 
“a 1) ate they were left by the workmen, who, perhaps, 
eh riven away by the calamities of war. Not far from hence 

¢ obelifk that was begun, but not finifhed; and the entire 
S 2 plain 
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plain of which Strabo fpeaks, was formed by taking away 
granite, which mutt have been of a better fort than that on 
the borders of the Nile, or it would not have been preferred 
to that which could be carried with greater eafe. On the bor- 
ders of the Nile too, in fome places, there are {tones covered 
with hieroglyphics, and others begun to be worked upon, in 
like manner as in the place above defcribed. Mr. Greaves is 
certainly miftaken in fuppofing that thefe Tumuli Mercuriales 
ferved as a model for building the pyramids ; their fhape and 
fize ate too diffimilar; nor is there any other appearance of 
art in them, but the hieroglyphics, which, according to Mr. 
Norden, are more modern than the pyramids. 

That pyramid: which is ufually dittinguifhed as the firft, 
fhould be confidered as the laft of thofe made of the fame ma- 
terials. It does not feem to have been entirely finifhed, and 
has not fo very old an afpeét as others that are near it. Mr. 
Greaves is certainly miftaken, when he fuppofes the inequality 
of the fteps of the pyramid to have proceeded from the inju- 
ries of time. The ftones of which they are compofed differ 
from four to five, and fometimes to ten inches. ‘They were 
not made for afcending and defcending ; and regularity was 
not obferved but as it was neceflary for the eafe of the work- 
men, and for carrying on the form of the pyramid. Perhaps 
this inequality of the fteps has occafioned the different accounts 

iven of their number, by different travellers. 

©ur Author cannot conceive how Mr. Greaves, who was 
fo very accurate in his defcriptions, could fay there is nothing 
now left of that admirable bridge mentioned by Herodotus ; for 
there remains a confiderable part of it, enough to form a jutt 
idea of its conftruction and ufe: and to the eaft of the third 
pyramid are the remains of another bridge. Thefe, as they 
now ftand, are to be feen in our Author’s defigns. 

The fummit of the fecond pyramid fhews plainly, what- 
ever may have been the opinion of Proclus, that it could not 
have been defigned for an obfervatory, becaufe it is rendered 
inacceffible by being covered with granite. And if the reft 
are not io, the architect might have neverthelefs intended to 
finifh them all in the fame manner *, 


* This is trac; but then it fhould alfo be obferved, that Proclus 
mentions another ufe, whith was, to determine the annus /ydertts. 
We cannot here enter into the confideration of the aftronomical 
ufes of pyramids and obelifks in Egypt; . and therefore, refer out 
readers to what the accurate and ingenious Mr. James Stuart has 
fuidof them, in a letter which he publifhed at Rome, in Latin-ané 
Italian, inicribed to Lord Malton, now Marquis of Rockingham 
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Concerning the weather in Egypt, it is obferved, that from 
Alexandria to Fefhne, the air is often thick, the fky ob- 
fcured, and it frequently rains ; but at Fefhne, and higher up, 
it is always fair. And yet, our Author fays at Mefhie it rained 
very hard, and thundered, for the fpace of an hour. 

Mr. Greaves fays, that the ftones were hewen, according 
to Herodotus and Diodorus, out of the Arabian mountains. 
But our Author afferts, that a great part of the ftones em- 
ployed in building the pyramids, were taken from the caverns 
which are feen in great number near the pyramids. The reft 
came from the other fade of the Nile: and when the waters 
were high, it was eafy to convey the ftones to the bridge men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and along that to the mountain where 
the pyramid was to be built. 

The temples feen to the eaft, and joining the pyramids,were 
built of very large ftones. It is aftonifhing fo few travellers 
have taken notice of them. They feem to have been open on 
the top. Their great circumference rendered it impoffible to 
find ftones large enough to reach from fide to fide: and as 
there are no remains of any column, it is to be prefumed 
the pyramids were built before columns were in ufe. ‘This 
may perhaps account for their form; if they did not under- 
ftand the art of covering buildings, or fupporting them by 
columns, they could not be contrived fo as to be covered, but 
in the fhape of pyramids *. 

The blacknefs which Mr. Greaves difcovered within the 
pyramid, and which feemed to him to have proceeded from 


* That the pyramids were erected before the ufe of pillars, or 
fuch artificial fupports, was known to the /Dgyptians, appears a 
favourite hypothefis of our Author: but may it not be objeéted, 
that fuch fupports (without which the meaneft hutt could fcarce 
be built) muft, in all probability, have been very early, and na- 
turally fuggetted to man, by obferving the ftems of trees and 
plants, and the feet of animals; and that the pyramids, being 
works of great magnificence, are, doubilefs, of much later date than 
the mention of the fimple, perpendicular, prop, which muft have oc- 
curred long before the chizzelling, cementing, and polishing of 
marble ?-—~We are not to venture too far in our conclufions from 
what we have as yet difcovered of the internal ftruéture of the pyra- 
mids: there may be many undifcovered paflages, and chambers in, 
and underneath them, of which we know no more than Herodotus 
and Pliny knew before us; and of which we mutt remain in igno- 
rance, till the hand of time, ar fome more fuccefsful refearches than 
have yet been made, fhall open to our view the hidden receffes of 
thefe amazing ftruétures. As to the fhape or form of the pyramid, 
it might have been previoufly determined, by the aftronomical pur- 
poles for which they were, perhaps, originally defigned, 

5 3 hence, 
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hence, that thofe inlets had been a receptacle for the burn. 
ing of lamps, is nothing more than the fmoke of the flam- 
beaux carried by thofe who have vilited this monument fince 
it has been opened. Mr. Greaves fays, from Herodotus, 
that the fecond pyramid hath no fubterraneous ftructures, 
On which our Author edferves, that Herodotus mult have 
faid this on hear-fay: for as the pyram ‘id is fhut, he could 
not have examined into it himfelf. ‘SVhat can we think 
when, told by Strabo and Pliny, that the water of the Nile 
enters the pit or well of the firlt pyramid? Could they have 
feen this? Did they hear it from others ?—It és certain their 
defcriptions fuit not the prefent ftate of thefe places. 

Mr. Norden fays, it gives him great pain to examine mi- 
nutely all that Mr. Greaves has faid of the fecond pyramid, 
it is fo very faulty. He thinks our Profefior relied too much 
upon the authority of his Venetian friend, who might have 
deceived werd and being tired with his ex: amination of the 
firft pyramid, have paid two little attention to the fecond. It 
is certainly as large as the firft. Tho’ the fteps or degrees do 
not appear at the bottom of this fecond pyramid, kod are 
apparent towards the top; the lower degrees having been de- 
{troyed by the violence with which they were trez ited when the 
granite which covered them, and which remains above, was 
taken away. 

Authors are greatly miftaken in faying it is the third pyra- 
mid which is partly built of Bafaltes, whereas it is the fourth; 
which Mr. Greaves is the more excufable for not having fen, 
as it is hid by the others, and not eafily difcernab le, even when 
you are at no great diftance from it. Whether it is of Bafaltes 
or not, is uncertain; it is not however of the fubftance of 
that fine vafe in the collection of Cardinal Albani at Rome: 
but it is as hard, and fomething blacker than Granite. The 
furfimit of this pyramid is of a “yellowith ftone, of the fame 
quality with that of Portland ; and the other pyramids are con- 
{tructed of the fame ftone. ‘There can be no doubt of the ex- 
iftence of this fourth pyramid. Lord Sandwich obferved it 
well, and Mr. Norden’s defigns prove it. 

The reft of the pyramids in the Lybian Defert are well 
worthy the attention of a traveller; and it is very ftrange, 
that ancient as well as modern authors fhould not have men- 

tioned them, ‘They confift of four or five degrees or ftories, 
each thirty or forty feet high. Lord Sandwich took great no- 
tice of thefe pyramids, and in particular, of one which was 
never finifhed, and which may ferve to fhew in what manner 
thefe buildings were conftrucied. The two Jargeft of thefe 
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pyramids are equal to any of thofe at Memphis. Thofe at 
Sakkara were certainly the oldefl, and from them the model 
was taken to build the reit. 

We fhould now return to our Author’s defcription of Alex- 
andria, but having, on account of the importance as well as 
novelty of the fubjects treated above, exceeded the ufual bounds 
of an Article in our Review, we fhall defer the reft of this 
valuable work to another month, and conclude for the prefent 
with fome remarks we have made upon Hieroglyphics. 

1. It is evident from a flight infpeétion of thefe ancient in- 

fcriptions, that they are not entirely compofed of the repre- 
fentations of animals and other objects, but are intermixed 
with certain characters that cannot weil be taken for any other 
than letters. Of this fort, we believe, are the three chara@ters 
in a frame in the tree, in Mr. Norden’s fifty-eighth plate ; 
where are three human figures. One ftands pointing toa 
bar under the frame of the infcription in the tree; by his 
beard he fhould be a man. Another, feeming to be a female 
by the largenefs of the left breaft, is without a beard, and fits . 
ona large fquare block: and fhe points likewife. to the tree. 
The third figure ftands behind her, and has a beard, and a high 
corno to his cap. They have all different caps, which may 
ferve to diftinguifh their characters. The oval figure over the, 
three characters in’ the frame, we take to be a refemblance of 
the fruit, and, perhaps, the three letters exprefs the name of 
it. If it isan apple, the oiiental word in Hebrew, and Arabic, 
for that fruit, is expreffed by thefe three letters, r FC; and 
the Coptic or Egyptian word is alfo very like it: but Strabo 
fays they have no apples in Egypt. Beneath the Bafs-relief are 
no more than five diftinguifhable characters : one is round, 
and may fignify the fruit as above; another is waving, and 
may fignify water, or the letter mM, as in the Samaritan alpha- 
bet; another, which we take to be imperfeét, is like the He- 
brew Vaw: one of them is the fame with the middle letter in 
the frame ; and another refembles a fquare, or large Hebrew 
Heth; and is the very fame with that held in the woman’s 
hand, which looks as if it were defigned to be held up, that 
the bar or line, which the man feems to be about ftriking from 
him, towards the woman, might pafs through it. 

2. Asthe Obelifcs were all confecrated to the fun, and took 
their form, as Pliny and others obferve, from a*folar ray, and 
might ferve fome aftronomical purpofe, as a Meridian, &c. 
It is not to be doubted but the principal charaéters infcribed on. 
them, relate to Aftronomy. The early ufe of fuch characters jis_ 
evident from the Sphinx, which emblematically ‘deicribes ‘thé 
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feafon for the rifing of the waters of the Nile; that is, when 
the fun enters Leo and Virgo: from thefe two conftellations is 
made the Sphinx; which word fignifies, in the Chaldee dia- 
lect, to over-flow ; and the caufe of this over-flowing of the 
Nile being a riddle to the antients, probably gave rife to the ac- 
counts we have, from them, of riddles propounded by the 
f{phinx. | , 

. Thofe infcriptions that are found in their ccemeteries or 
fepulchral caverns, and amidft the ruins of their temples, are 
certainly hiftorical, as they have ever been in all other the like 
places: and if with the infcriptions we could obtain well- 
drawn copies of the bafs-reliefs, and figures that attend them, 
it is pofible we might in time read, from authentic records, the 
moft ancient hiftory of Egypt. 

4. The true reafon why unknown characters continue un- 
known, is, becaufe they are given, in too {mall parcels, into 
the hands of theinterpreter: this was the cafe of the few Pal- 
myrene infcriptions at firft brought into Europe. If a very 
arge quantity of thefe hieroglyphic characters were given, with 
all the helps that might be communicated, it is not to be doubt- 
ted but a good Decypherer and able Orientalift, might in time 
difcover their ufe and meaning, 

. We therefore earneftly recommend to all who travel, or 
correfpond, in Egypt, that accurate drawings may be taken 
of the infcriptions, images, and bafs-reliefs there: and when 
the communication is more open than at prefent, we could 
with the fame were done in Africa *. 


* See the Hiftory of Africa, by Leo Africanus ; who mentions 
many antient inferiptions, in various chara¢ters. Sh 
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All the Orations of Demofihenes, pronounced ta excite the Athe- 
nians againft Philip King of Macedan, tranflated into Eng- 
lifh: digefied and connected, fo as ta farma regular Hiftory 
of the Progrefs of the Macedanian Power: with Notes hif- 
torical and critical. By Thomas Leland, B. D. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. to. 6s. Johnfton. | 


F not only to comprehend the true interefts of one’s coun- 
try, but glorioufly to exert every effort of mind in animat: 
ing all hearts to unite in the common cayfe, can render any 
character illuftrions, that of Demofthenes was certainly fuch : 
who, in an age of corruption, feltithnefs, and vanity; and 
among a peopie, learned, generous, and acute; oppofed wil. 
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dom to vanity, patriotifm to felfifhnefs, and infamy to cor- 
ion. ° ° 

_ if active life, thus engaged, is worthy of admiration ; 

a man of learning, who employs his leifure to impart to us, 

in our own language, the fentiments of fuch a patriot, ata 

time when thefe fentiments deferve our utmoft attention, may 

may juftly be faid to merit our efteem and our praife. e. 

But Mr. Leland hath not only tranflated, with a fpirit 
nearly approaching to the original, and with a truth con- 
formable to the letter of it, all the Orations which he fuppofes 
now to remain, of thofe pronounced by Demofthenes, to ex- 
cite the Athenians againft Philip of Macedon; but he has il; 
lutrated thefe Orations, in order to adapt them to all read- 
es, with Notes, not only from his own fund, but, among 
the antients, from Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, whom he prin- 
cipally regards, and from Ulpian, Libanius, Suidas; and, 
among the moderns, from Tourreil, whom he feems moft 
tohonour, and upon whofe tranflation he animadverts, and 
from d’Olivet, and Mountenay, as alfo the authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftary, whom he correéts in a certain particular: 
and that nothing might be wanting to render Orations of fuch 
antiquity, and addrefled to a ftate fo long ago diflolved, en- 
tly clear in every part, and inftructive in every circum- 
ftance, even to the moft illiterate reader; he hath, in his 
preface, and in the introductory pieces to each Oration, and 
by a conclufion fubjoined to the whole, fo connected the 
Hiftories of Greece and Macedon, fo defcribed the internal 
condition of their different ftates, and fo charaéterifed the 
leading men at Athens, and Philip of Macedon, that no-- 
thing can be abfcure, nothing uninterefting, in any of thefe - 
Orations, 

The Tranflation is infcribed to the Lord Vifcount Charle- 
mont; and accompanied with a map of ancient Greece, and 
the parts adjoining, 

Upon the whole, our ingenious Divine, by judicioufly 
adopting the obfervations of Dionyfius, in oppofition to thofe 
of Tourreil and the Scholiaft, hath enabled himielf to ar- 
range thefe Orations in the very order in which they wete 
poken. Thus, in the Olynthiac Orations, he places firft, 
what.commyon editors call the fecond ; gives the fecond place, 
to what hath the third with them; and the third place, to 
what with them hath the firft. Wecould have wifhed, how- 
yer, that he had been lef§ complaifant to Mr. Mountenay ; 
and that, depending on his own jucgment, fupported by the 
aphority of the cifcerning Dionyfius, he had entirely fevered 
fro ty 
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from the firft Philippic what he ftill here admits to appear ag 


the latter part of it, tho’ Dionyfius affures us, and himfelf js: 


perfuaded of it, that it is a feparate and complete piece, anq 
was, indeed the fixth Philippic. Had this been done, we 
fhould not only have had in reality, but in appearance too 
which is a circumftance that may well attend reality, eleven 
intire Orations of the twelve fo juftly ftiled Philippic. And 
that we have not the compleat twelve, may, as we prefume, 
tho’ our Author takes no notice of it, be imputed to this ; 
that, along with Libanius, he looks upon the Oration intitle 
weps Adovncz, and which in common editions precedes that 
on the Cherfonefus, as not the genuine produétion of Demoft. 
henes, but of Hegefippus, or fomebody elfe. Yet we fhould 
have been pleafed to have had our Author’s reafons for deter. 
mining thus ; as he might have thrown, perhaps, more light on 
the fubje&t than Libanius does. 

We proceed next, to what is of more importance, to feleé 
a few of the many obfervations, fentiments, and reafonings, 
which dignify thefe Orations; and which, if duly attend- 
ed to, might then have faved Athens, and may now be of 
fervice to us. 
‘ Firft then, Athenians! thefe our affairs muft not be 
thought defperate; no, tho’ their fituation feems entirely 
deplorable. For the moft {hocking circumftance of all our 
paft conduct, is really the moft favourable to our future ex- 
pectations. And whatis this? ‘That our own total indo- 
lence hath been the caufe of all our prefent difficulties. For 
were we thus diftrefled, in fpite of every vigorous effort 
which the honour of our ftate demanded, there were then 


will now at length be perfuaded to entertain the like fenti- 
ments; if each of you, renouncing all evafions, will be 
ready to approve himfelf an ufeful citizen, to the utmoft 
that his ftation and abilities demand : if the rich will be rea- 
dy tocontribute, and the young to take the field: in one 
word, if you will be yourfelves; and banifh thofe van 
hopes which every fingle perfon entertains, that while fo 
many others are engaged in public bufinefs, his fervice will 
not be required: you then (if heaven fo pleafes) will te- 
gain your dominions, recall thofe opportunities your fupint- 
nefs hath neglected, and chaftife the infolence of this ma. 
—Talk not of your ten thoufands, or twenty thoufands of 
€ foreigners ; of thofe armies which appear fo magnificent on 
© paper; but let them be the natural forces of the ftate.—In 


© affairs of war, and warlike preparations, there is no “2 
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no hope of a recovery.—And if you (my countrymen!) 
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‘qo certainty, no regulation. So that when any incident 
‘alarms us, firft, we appoint our Trierarchs *; then the fup- 
‘ plies are confidered. Thefe points once fettled, we refolve 
‘to man our fleet with ftrangers and foreigners ; then, find 
- itneceflary to fupply their place ourfelves. In the midft of 
‘thele delays, what we are failing to defend, the enemy is al- 
‘ready mafter of : for the time of action we {pend in pre- 
‘ paring : and the junctures of affairs will not wait our flow 
‘andirrefolute meafures. Thefe forces too, which we think 
‘may be depended on, until the new levies are raifed, when 
‘put to the proof, plainly difcover their infufficiency. By 
‘thee means hath he arrived to fuch a pitch of infolence.—. 
‘They who conduét a war with prudence, are not to follow, 
‘but to direct events ; to direct them with the fame abfolute 
‘quthority, with which a general leads on his forces: that 
‘the courfe of affairs may be determined by them, and not 
‘determine their meafures. But you, Athenians, although 
‘ pofleffed of the greateft power of all kinds, fhips, infantry, 
‘cavalry, and treafure ; yet to this day have never employed 
‘any of them feafonably; but are ever the laft in the field. 
‘Jut as barbarians engage at boxing, fo you make war with 
‘Philip: for when one of thefe receives a blow, that blow 
‘engages him: if he is ftruck in another part, to that part 
‘his hands are fhifted : but to ward off the blow, or to watch 
‘his antagonift; for this, he hath neither fkill nor fpirit. 
‘Even fo, if you hear that Philip is in the Cherfonefus, you 
‘refolve to fend forces thither; if in Thermopylz, thither ; 
‘if inany other place, you hurry up and down, you follow 
‘his tandard. But no ufeful fcheme for carrying on the war, 
‘no wile provifions ever thought of, until you hear of fome en- 
‘ terprize in execution, or already crowned with fuccefs. This 
* might formerly have been pardonable, but now is the very 
Bs moment, when it can by no means be admitted.— 
bi Ae it is aftonifhing, that none of you looks back to the 
_ <giuning of this war, and confiders that we engaged in it 
he chaftife the infolence of Philip; but that now it is be- 
_ ome a defenfive war, to fecure us from his attempts.—So 
ee are we degenerated, that each of our command- 
he — or thrice called before you, to anfwer for his 
pr. ough not one of them dared to hazard that life, by 

© €ngaging his enemy. No; they chufe the death 
‘tem (oy and pilferers, rather than to fall as becomes 

* Admirals, 

is firt Philippic, p. 1, 3, 6, 13, 84, 15, 16. 
* How 
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¢ How is it that our affairs were once fo flourithing, an3 
now in fuch diforder? Becaufe, formerly, the people re 
ed to take up arms them/clves ; were themfelves matters 
their minifters ; themfelves difpofers of all emoluments: f 
that every citizen thought himfelf happy, to derive honoup 
and authority, and all advantages whatever, from the 
le. But now, on the contrary, favours are all difpente, 
affairs all tranfacted, by the minifters: while you, Quit 
enervated, robbed of your riches, your allies, fland in th 
mean rank of fervants and affiftants.—It never has, ng, 
could it have becn moved by me, that the rewards of thed. 
ligent and active, fhould be beftowed on the ufelefs citizey: 
or that you fhould fit here, fupine, languid, and irrefolut, 
liftening to the exploits of fome General’s foreign troops; 
for thus it is at prefent. Not that I would refle@ on hin 
who ferves you, in any inftance. But you yourfelves, 4. 
thenians, fhould perform thofe fervices tor which you heap 
honours upon others; and not recede from that illuftrioy 
rank of virtue, the price of all the glorious toils of YOur ar 
ceftors ; and by them bequcathed to you (4). 
‘It is not the conqueft of Athens which Philip aims z: 
no; it is ourextirpation. He knows full well, that flaver 
is a {tate you would not, or if you were inclined, you coul 
not fubmit to ; for fovereignty is become habitual to yon, 
Nor is he ignorant, that at any unfavourable jundture, yo 
have more power to obftruct his enterprizes, than the whos 
world befides.—I fhould not have thought myfelf a goodct- 
zen had I propofed fuch meafures as would have made met: 
firft among my countrymen, but reduced you to the late 
nations. Onthe contrary, the faithful minifter fhould ni 
the glory of his country ; and, upon all occafions, adve 
the moft falutary, not the cafieft meafures. You thou 
fend Embafladors into all parts, to inform, to remonftra 
to exert all their efforts in the fervice of the ftate. But 
above all things, let thofe corrupt Minifters feel the feverti 
punifhment; lect them at all timcs, and in all place, & 


the objects of your abhorrence./c}— 
¢ What is the caufe of all this? (for there muft be fort 
caufe, fome good reafon to be affigned, why the Gres 
were once fo jealous of their liberty, and are now fo al 
to fubmit to flavery.) Ist is this, Athenians! Forme! 
men’s minds were animated with that, which they now 
no longer, which conguered all the opulence of Pe 


(4) Olynthiac the fecond, p. 46, 47, 4°.— 
{c) Gn the ttate of Cherionefis, p. 103, 1¢5, 166. ;’ 
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¢ maintained the freedom of Greece, and triumph’d over the 
« nowers of fea and Jand : but now that it 1s loft, univerfal ruin 
¢andconfufion overfpread the face of Greece. What ts this ? 
« nothing fubtile or myfterious ; nothing more than an unani- 
¢ mous abhorrence of all thofe who accepted bribes from Prin- 
é ces, prompted by the ambition of fubduing, or the bare intent 
¢ of cortupting Greece. ‘To beguilty of {uch practices; was 
‘accounted a crime of the blackeft kind; a crime, which 
‘called for all the feverity of public juftice; no petitioning 
‘for mercy, no pardon was allowed, So that neither Orator 
+ nor General could fell thofe favourable conjunétures, with 
‘ which fortune oftentimes affifts the fupine againft the vigi- 
‘lant; and renders men, utterly regardlefs of their madi 
‘ fuperior to thofe who exert their utmoft efforts: nor were 
¢ mutual confidence among: ourfelves, diftruft of tyrants, and 
‘barbarians, and fuch-like noble principles, fubject to the 
‘power of gold. But now are all thefe expofed to fale, as 
‘ina public mart: and, in exchange, fuch things have been 
¢ introduced, as have affected the fafety, the very vitals of 
‘Greece. What are thefe? Envy, when a man hath re- 
‘ ceived a bribe; laughter if he confeffes it; pardon, if he 
‘be convicted; refentment at his being accufed; and all the 
‘other appendages of corruption, For as to naval powers 
‘troops, revenues, and all kinds of preparations, every thing 
‘ that is efteemed the ftrength of a ftate, we are now much 
‘ better, and more amply provided, than formerly: but they 
* have loft all their force, all their efficacy, all their value, by 
‘means of thefe traffickers (@). 
¢ While 
(¢) As the above paffage is that of the largeft extent we have 
cited, or fhall cite, in our extracts from thefe Orations, we here 
fubjoin to it the Greck text, that Judges may difcern the pre- 
cifion and fpirit of our Tranflator, and recommend the performance 
accordingly : a performance, which we have compared, through 
Whole orations, with the original ; and with fo much fatisfaction, 
that we may here collate ata venture. 
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‘ While the veflel is fafe, whether it be great or fing 
the mariner, the pilot, every perfon fhould exert himf; 
in his particular ftation, and preferve it from being wreck. 
ed, either by villainy or unfkilful nes. But when thy 
fea hath once broken in,’ all care is vain. And therefore 
Athenians, while we are yet fafe, poffefled of a powerf, 
city, favoured with many refources, our reputation jlly. 
ftrious, what are we to do? (perhaps fome have {fat with 
impatience to afk.) I fhall now give my opinion, anj 
propofe it in form; that if approved your voices may con. 
firm it. Having, in the firft place, provided for your ¢. 
fence, fitted out your navy, raifed your fupplies, and array. 
ed your forces: (for altho’ all other people fhould fubmit to 
flavery, you fhould ftill contend for freedom.) Having 
made fuch provifion, (I fay) and this, in the ficht of 
Greece; then we are to call others to their duty; and for 
this purpofe, to fend Ambafladors into all parts, to Pelo. 
ponnefus, to Rhodes, to Chios, and even to. the Kin: 
(for he is by no means unconcerned to oppofe the rapidity of 
this man’s progrefs, )—(e) 

‘ At prefent, your conduct muft expofe you to derifion, 
Nay, I call the powers to witnefs, that you are acting as if 
Philip’s wifhes were to direét you. Opportunities efcape 
you; your treafures are wafted ; you fhift the weight of 
public bufinefs upon others ; break into paffion; criminate 
each other.—If from the variety of merchandizes, and plen- 
ty of provifions, you flatter yeurfelves that the State is not 
in danger, you judge unworthily and falfely. Hence, we 
might determine whether our markets were well or il 
fupplied: But the ftrength of that State which is regarded 
by all who aim at the fovereignty of Greece, as the fole ob- 
ftacle to their defigns, the well-known guardian of Liberty, 
is not furely to be judged of by its vendibles. No; we fhould 
enquire whether it be fecure of the affections of its allies; 
whether it be powerful in arms. Thefe are the points tobe 
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Philefophical Tranfaétions, €Fc. 27% 
¢ confidered: and in thefe, inftead of being well provided, 
¢ you are totally deficient.—You have funk from glory to dif- 
« grace, from wealth to poverty. For the riches of a State, 
‘ Itake to be the number, fidelity, and affection of its allies : 
¢ in all which you are notorioufly deficient. And by your 
$ total infenfibility, while your affairs are thus falling into 
‘ ruin, he is become fuccefsful, great, and formidable to all 
¢ the Greeks, to all the Barbarians; and you deferted and 
‘ inconfiderable ; fumptuous, indeed, in your markets ; but 
‘ in every thing relating to military power, ridiculous.’—(f) 

Thus the renowned Demofthenes ; who from the thirtieth, 
till the forty-fecond year of his life, endeavoured, tho’ in 
vain, to alarm his carelefs countrymen with a fenfe of im- 
pending ruin. But fo fond were they of riches and luxury, 
fo funk in pleafure, and fo loft to manhood, that altho’ one 
of the greateft powers on the continent, who had already 
feized fome of their colonies, who had made great advances 
to trip them of all the reft, who had entirely feduced many 
of their allies, and over-awed thofe who remained unfeduced ; 
when this power threatned them with hourly invafion, yet 
would they not interrupt trade, or abandon amufement, fo 
much as to put themfelves in a pofture of defence ;_ but truft- 
ing to the influence of money, their naval force, and the 
bravery of foreigners, were at laft furprized in their own ter- 
ritory, by Philip, who put the foreigners to flight, and enflaved 
the Athenians. 


(f) Philippic the fourth, p. 137, 144, 148. Ww. 


in 





Philofophical Tranfaétions. Vol. XLIX. Part I. for the Year 
1755. 4to. 12s. Davis. 


Pn volume is at leaft not inferior to any of thofe pub- 
lifhed, even within the laft four or five years, when 
the reputation of the Philofophical Tranfations of our Royal 
Society began to revive. Of the feveral papers which com- 
pole this new collection, we fhall mention the greateft part, 
for the information of our readers : omitting fome, rather for 
the fake of keeping the prefent article within moderate bounds, 
than from any perfuafion that the particulars we overlook are 
unworthy to remain in the company to which they have beenin- 
troduced, by the Gentlemen to whom the management of thefe 


publications is intrufted by the Society. 


Art, 


542 Philofophical Tranfactions. Vol. XLIX. 
Art. 1. De Preffionibus Ponderum in Machinis Motus, 


This article is the work of that ingenious Mathematiciari 
Chriftian Hee. It is a fhort but curious performances and the 
proceis is delivered in a very elegant manner, 


Art. 2. An inveftigation of a general rule for the refolution of 


Tfoperimetrical Problems of all orders. By Mr. Thomas 

Sympfon, F.R.S. 

Among the feveral branches of mathematical leartiing, this 
relating to ifoperimetrical probletns, has, pérhaps, been the 
leaft purfued. Mr. Mc. Laurin is almoft the only author who 
has confidered the fubject. ‘The method laid down by that 
Gentleman is very eafy, but not fo genetal as could be withed, 
Mr. Sympfon has here given us a far more general method 
than that of Mr. Mc. Laurin, and, at the fame time, obviated 
the difficulties attending the refolution of problems of this 
kinds Every one converfant in the mathematical principles of 
the Newtonian Philofophy, muft be convinced that the me- 
thods of finding the Maxima and Minima of quantities, are 
of the utmoft importance ; and tho’ the term [foperitnetticdl; 
according to its proper acceptation, fhould be applied only to 
fuch problems as relate to finding the greateft Areas and Solids 
under equal perimeters, yet Mathematicians extend it much 
farther, calling all thofe problems that relate to the finding 
the Maxima and Minima of Quantities, whether depending 
on aline, fpace, or body, ifoperimetrical. 

Mr. Sympfon, from two Lemmas, deduces the following 
eneral Rule. “ey 

‘ For the folution of Ifoperimetrical problems, of all orders, 
take the Fluxions of all the given expreflions (as well that 
refpecting the Maximum or Mininum, as of the others, 
whofe Fluents are to be given quantities) making that quan- 
tity (x) alone variable, whofe Fluent (x) enters not intd 
the faid expreffions; and having divided every where by the 
fecond Fluxion, (4) let the quantities thence arifing, joit- 
ed to general Co-efficience, 1, ¢, fy g, &c. whofe values 
will depend on the values given, (and may be either pofitive 
or negative) be uriited into one fim, and the whole be 
made equal to nothing; from which equation the true It 
lation of < and +, and of x and y, will be given, let the 
number of reftriions be what it will.’ 

This rule Mr. Sympfon has illuftrated by feveral examples 
and, among the reft, that of finding the Solid of leat refift- 
ance, and the Curve of fwifteft defcent. B 

Art 
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Art, 4. A remarkable cafe of a Morbid Eye. By Mr. Spry; 
Surgeon, at Plymouth, 


According to Mr. Spry, this diforder was a Carcinoma, 
which he having in vain endeavoured to remove by repeated 
bleedings at the arm, and once at the temporal artery, by epi- 
fpattics, purgatives, mild and draftic doies of mercury, a feton, 
fcarifications, and a collyrium, the cure was at laft effected by 
excifion. Behind the difeafed eye, a cyft filling the whole or- 
bit was found; which, upon being opened, difcharged, with 
confiderable force, a great quantity of pus like lymph, (as he 
exprefles it) when the tumor fubfided a good deal. The greateft 
pat ob this cyft being cut away, the remainder floughed off, 
andthe woman got well ina month. ‘The cafe is indittinétly 
related. It feems to have been a protrufion of the eye from 


the cyft, and not a Carcinoma. Or 


Art. 5. A Supplement to the account of a diftempered fkin, pub- 
lifhed in the 424th Number of the Philofophical Tranfactions. 
By Mr. Henry Baker, F. RS. 


In 1731 a lad of fourteen years of age was fhewn to the 
Society, having a difeafe of the fkin, 1o different from an 
mentioned in the hiftory of difeafes, that Mr. Machin, the 
Society’s fecretary, drew up an account of it, which was 
publifhed. The fame perfon is ftill alive, andin 1754. was in 
London, as a fhew, under the name of the Porcupine Man; 
and not improperly, as the whole of his fkin, except his face, 
palms of his hands, and foles of his feet, is covered with a 
very thick-fet grove of dark brown cylindrical warts, fo firm 
andelaftic, efpecially when at their full fize, which is an inch, 
om they make a ruftling noife when the hand is pafled over 
them. 

When he had the fmall-pox, the warts fell off, but they 
foon fhot up again; to get rid of which he has keen twice 
falivated : while the mercury did its office, he had hopes of 
arecovery, for his fkin became fmooth and white; but no 
looner did the ptyalifm ceafe, than his warty integuments re- 
appeared. 

_Mr. Baker further informs us, that he fheds them annually, 
either in the autumn or winter, when he ufually loofes blood, 
to prevent a little ficknefs, which otherwife accompanies their 
fall. At other times he is remarkably healthy. 

_ He has had fix children, who all, in nine weeks after their 

th, acquired the fame rugged covering with himfelf; but 


* See that cafe at large, Review, vol. XIII. p, 329. feq. 
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they are now dead, except one boy, who has alfo had the 
fmall-pox, during which time the warts fell off ; after which 
he attended his father in London. 

‘ Jt appears, therefore, (adds Mr. Baker) paft all doubt, 
that a race of people may be propagated by this man, hay. 
ing fuch rugged coats as himfelf: and if this fhould ever 
happen, and the accidental original be forgotten, it is not 
improbable they might be deemed a different {pecies of man- 
kind. <A confideration which would almoft lead one to ima 
gine, that if mankind were all produced from one and the 
fame ftock, the black fkins of the Negroes, and many other 
differences of the like kind, might poffibly have been ori. 
ginally owing to fome fuch accidental caufe.’ r 


Art. 6. Extradé of the fubjtance of three letters from Maat 
Famincau, Efq; bis Majefty’s Conful at Naples, to Sir Fran- 
‘ci Flofkins Eyles Stiles, Bart. F. R. &. concerning the late 
eruption of Mount Vefuvius. 

Mr. Jamincau, in thefe letters, has defcribed the late eru 
tion of Vefuvius from its firft appearance. ‘The lava firft be. 
gan to run down the fide of the mountain on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1754. from an opening on the eaft fide; * but the matter 
© foon ceafed running from this orifice, and burft out from a 
much greater one, about two hundred yards below tt. 
From this there afterwards flowed no matter ; but the lava 
has run from it within, tho” very near the furface, to a third 
furnace, whence the liquid fire now pours out. This chan- 
nel of fire after falling from the third furnace, with great 
fury, a few yards, is covered by the hard exterior furface 
of the lava, which cools and incrufts on its furface, as its 
courfe is on a level, or gently declining ground, till it comes 
within ten yards of the top of a fleep declivity. Here the 
fire collects, as in a refervoir, to fupply a cafcade, which 
rufhes down from thence in a channel of more than twenty 
fect wide, and about two hundred yards in length, witha 
fall of at leaft fifty feet, divided upon fuch length. After 
which the ftream is lefs rapid, but grows wider, and has als 
ready forced its courfe for four miles from the fource, wher? 
it affords a very different fcene from what it prefented from 
its firft eruption. For there it runs over a country oc! 
deftroyed: the cafcade looks like melted gold, and teafs.¢ 
large bodies of old Java, which float down the firea, 
till the intenfenefs of the heat lights them from the bottom. 
But, in the lower country, the channel is divided into lefler 
ttreams, running with lefS rapidity ; whence, notwith- 
{tanding its flownels, it drives the ttrongelt ftone fences 
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¢ fore it, and lighting the trees like torches, affords a moft 
& extraordinary, tho’ difmal, fpectacle.’ 

In another letter Mr. Jamineau obferves, that the ftream 
defcribed above, is but a branch of the main river, and when 
compared to the principal one, only a trout fiream. The 
Jargeft begins in a cafcade of a mile in length 5 and tho’ the 
declivity is rather lefs than that already defcribed, is equally 
rapid, from the great quantity of lava. ‘The breadth of this 
burning river was about fixty feet at the top, but by having 
melted down an iffand that divided its ftream, about two hun- 
dred yards from the top of the cafcade, its breadth is there 


near one hundred yards. B 


Art. 8. An account of a mountain of iron ore, at Taberg in 
Sweden, ina letter to Mr. Peter Collinfon, F. R.S. by Peter 
Afcanius, M. D. Tranflated from the Latin by Mr. Ema- 
nuel Mendes da Gofta, F. R. S. 


An affiduous enquirer into the works of nature, will often 
meet with produftions which abundantly demonftrate the in- 
fuficiency of moft of thofe fyftems which the luxuriant ima- 
ginations of Naturalifts have framed, to account for their origin 
and formation. The article above-mentioned prefents us with 
an object of this kind; and fufficiently fhews, that not one of 
all the various hypothefes invented by different authors, is fuf- 
ficient to account for the formation of mountains. 

This mountain, or rock of iron ore, is fituated in a moun- 
tainous part of the country, covered with fand, near forty 
leagues diftant from the fea. It is an entire mafs of rich iron 
ore; its perpendicular height above four hundred feet, and 
its circumference three Englifh miles. Oppofite to it is a val- 
ley, through which flows a fmall river. No ore is found be- 
yond the foot of it, nor on the neighbouring plain; fo that it 
appears as if the mountain had been artificially laid on the 
fand, for it has no roots, or, like other mountains, its fub- 
ftance does not penetrate the ground. ‘There are many per- 
pendicular and horizontal fiffures all over the mountain, which 
are filled with fand reduced to a kind of fine mud-like pafte ; 
Not impregnated with the leaft particle of the iron ore of the 
mountain, but remaining of the fame purity and nature as it 
isfound on the fea beaches. In the interior fiflures of the 
mountain, bones of ftags, and other animals, are found im- 
bedded in the fand, 

_From the above defcription it is evident, that no hypothefig 
hitherto propofed to explain the formation of mountains, will 

¢lufficient to account for the origin of this mountain of iron. 
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Our author is inclined to think, that its formation is owing 
to fubterranean caufes, which by violent fhocks, changing the 
whole face of that region, left the mountain thus elevated 
and bare. ‘This is, however, only conjecture ; and tho’ the 
bones of animals, found in the interior fiflures of the moun- 
tain, demonitrate that it owes its origin to fome ruinous 
caufe, yet what that caufe was, is, and, in all probability, 
ever will remain, a fecret. 

Great quantities of excellent iron ore are continually taken 
from this mountain, and {meltcd into iron at the neighbouring 
furnaces. © The ore breaks cafily; and what is broke from 
‘ the fides of the mountain, readily falls to the foot of it; 
© while in other mines the ore, with great trouble and coft, 
¢ is dug from the bowels of the earth. ‘The only inconveni- 
© ency which happens here is, that the fand, which is lodged 
‘ in very great quantities in the fiflures, when the ore is 
© blown up, falls with it to the foot of the mountain, and 
© buries or covers it, which they are forced to dig away again; 
© on which account they always blow up the ore from the 
© bottom of the mountain upwards, for the greater eafe of 
© the miners, and to hinder the heaping of the fand at the 
4 


bettom.’ B 


Art. 9. 4x account of an extraordinary cafe of a child. By 
Mr. Richard Guy, Surgeon. 

A girl near feven years of age, after the moft judicious 
treatment for a fuppofed dropfy, for near twelve months, died 
in an emaciated condition. Upon opening her Mr. Guy 
found the abdominal tumor was owing to a folid fubftance, 
fhaped like an egg, of an adipofe cellular confiftence, in fome 
places more than in others, which filled almoft the whole ca- 
vity of the abdomen ; the large end refting on the pelvis, by 
which the ureters and bladder were greatly comprefled, while 
the fmaller extremity pufhed up the diaphragm, lodged the 
heart under the left clavicle, and rendered all the lobes of the 
lungs, except one, incapable of refpiration, It adhered firmly to 
the periofteum and backbone, weighted fourteen pounds two 
ounces and a half; and upon being divided to the center, dif- 
covered feveral {mall cells, filled with a meliceratous fluid. It 
had no confiderable veflels, but many {mall ones creeping upon 
it. No nucleus was found. 


In Article ro. the ufe of the agaric in amputations is fur- 
ther confirmed by the experience of Monf. Andouillet, Sut 
econ of the Charité, and of Monf. Moreau, Surgeon of the 
tlotel Dicu. , 
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In the fame article, and more efpecially in the 11th, the ufe 
of the powder of the Crepitus Lupi, or Lycoperdon, is recom- 
mended for the fame purpofes, from the experiments of MM. 
la Fofle, the French King’s farrier. “Thefe experiments were 
tried before a committee of the Academy of Sciences, and al 
ways produced the fame effect:, Upon diflecting the arteries 
ftaunched by this powder, the wounds whence the blood iffued 
were always found covered with a pellucid membrane, and 
ftopped with a c nical grume of blood, whofe apex was to- 
wards the axis of the canal. 

If this powder fucceeds in England, as it did in La Fofle’s 
experiments, the chirurgical world will be greatly obliged to 
him, and we may predict the deftruction of the agaric, not- 
withftanding the many articles in this volume, proving its 
blood-ftaunching qualities. Mr, Ford of Briftol has experi- 
enced the fame effects from the fungus-like fubftance that 
erows in wine-vaults on the walls, cafks, &c. in two amputa- 
tions. He calls it the Fungus Vinofus, Gr. 
Art.13. An account of fome cafes of Dropfes cured by fweet 

oil. Ina letter from William Oliver, M.D. F. R.S. 


The Doétor gives three inftances of people’s being effec- 
tually and {peedily cured of dropfies, by rubbing fweet fallad 
oil into the abdomen, without any other medicine, ‘The per- 
fons who were iaid to be recovered by this fimple application, 
were, a young lady, who had been tapped, a woman of 70, 
and a man who had drank hard, and was upward of 50. 


Art.15. An Account of thofe malignant Fevers that raged at 
Rouen, at the end of the year 1753, and at the beginning of 
1754. By Monf. Le Cat, M.D. Profeffor of Anatomy and 
Surgery, at Rouen, F. R.S. Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and Perpetual Secretary of that at Rouen, 


This paper deferves an attentive perufal. Dr. Le Cat’s 
metheds of cure are fimple, and his defcriptions are accurate, 


Art. 16. An account of the death of Mr. George William Rt 
man, Profeffor of Experimental Philofophy, a Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterfourgh, Tranflated 
from the High Dutch. 


In the 12th volume of our Review we gave, from a former 
number of thefe Tranfadtions, a fhort account of this unhappy 
accident, As the prefent account contains many particulars, 
not mentioned before, we fhall lay an extract of this article 
before our readers; omitting the fhort fketch of Mr, Rich- 
T 3 man 
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man’s «life, which accompanies the narration here given of 
his death. 


The Profeffor was making electrical obfervations, in com- 


pany with Mr. Saliiee. Engraver to the Academy, (on the 
26th of July, 1753) and inclining his head towards the ex. 
pofitor of his electrical apparatus, to obferve the degree of 
force it would have; ¢ and whilft he ftood in that bent pofture, 


© 
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a great white and bluifh fire appeared between the electrical 
expofitor and Mr. Richman’s head. At the fame time arofe 
a fort of ftream, or vapour, which entirely numbed the en- 
graver, and made him fink down on the ground.—As foon 
as he had recovered his fenfes, he got up and ran out of the 
houfe, acquainting every one whom he met with in the ftreet, 
that the thunder had ftruck into Mr. Richman’s houfe,— 
Mrs. Richman, on hearing the loud ftroke of the thunder, 
came haftening into the chamber, in which fhe conjectured 
fhe fhould fee the bad confequences. She found her hufband 
paitfen/ation, fitting upon a cheft, which happened to be 
placed behind him, and leaning againft the wall; which fi. 
tuation muft have been occafioned by his falling back upon 
receiving the electrical blow. He was no fooner ftruck, 
but killed. There were not the leaft appearances of life— 
The furgeons opened a vein of the ie athlefs body twice, 
but no blood followed. They endeavoured to recover fenfa- 
tion by violent chafing, but in vain. Upon turning the corpfe 
topfy-turvy, during the rubbing, an inconfiderable quantity 
-e€ plood fell out of the mouth. ‘There appeared a red fpot 
on the forehead, from which fpirted fome drops of blood 
through the pores, without wounding the fkin, ‘The fhoe 
belonging to the left foot was burft open. Uncovering the 
foot at that place, they found a blue mark, by which it is 
concluded, that the electrical force of the thunder, having 
forced into the head, made its way out again at the foot. 
Upon the body, particularly on the left fide, were feve- 


tal red and blue fpots, refembling leather fhrunk by being 


burnt. Many more blue fpots were afterwards vifible ovet 
the whole body, and in particular on the back. That upom 
the forehead changed toa brownifh red. The hair of the 
head was not finged, notwith{tanding the fpot touched fome 
of it. As for his wig, the de ceafed had taken it off. In 
the place where the ihoe was unripped, the ftocking was 
“tire; as was his coat every where, the waiftcoat being 
only tinged on the foxe- flap, where it joined the hinder. 
But there appeared on the back of the engraver’s coat, long 
nayrow ftreaks, as if red hot wires had burnt off the et 
¢ ~V hea 
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—When the body was opened the next day, the cranium was 
very entire, having no fiffure, or crofs-opening ; the brain 
as found as poffibly it could; the tranfparent pellicles of 
the wind-pipe were exceffively tender, gave way, and rent 
eafily. ‘Tiere was fome extravafated blood in it, as like- 
wife in the cavities below the lungs; thofe by the breaft be- 
ing quite found, and not damaged ; but thofe towards the 
back of a brownifh black colour, and filled with more of 
the above blood; otherwife none of the entrails were touch- 
ed: the throat, glands, and the thin inteftines were all in- 
famed. The finged leather-coloured {pots penetrated the fkin 
only. In fhort, altho’ one could trace out all the confe- 
quences of an inftantancous ftroke throughout the whole 
body, yet many of them have not appeared to happen to 
< others ftruck by thunder, when they have been examined. 
« Should not one therefore be Jed to conclude, that the elec- 
< trical force that occafioned Mr. Richman’s death, muft have 
« been of a different fubftance than the common thunder-bolt ? 
« That it was much more fubtile, is obvious, becaufe it left 
« fo few vifible traces in the body which it penetrated.’ 


Art. 19. A Letter to the Right Hon. George Earl of Maccles- 
field, Prefident of the Royal Society, on the advantage of tak- 
ing the mean of a number of obfervations, in practical Ajiro- 
nomy. By T. Sympfon, F. R.S. 

Notwithftanding the great perfection of aftronomical inftru- 
ments among the moderns, obfervations are ftill liable to er- 
rors; and therefore, to leflen thofe errors as much as poffible, 
ithas been the ufual method to take the mean of feveral ob- 
fervations of the fame kind. But fome perfons of note being 
of opinion, that a fingle obfervation, carefully taken, was as 
much to be relied on as the mean of a great number, Mr. 
Sympfon has, in this paper, fhewn, by a mathematical pro- 
cefs, the great advantage attending the ufual method of tak- 
ing the mean of feveral obfervations; and made it evidently 
appear, that the chance of committing an error exceeding two 
leconds, is not one tenth part fo great from taking the mean 
of fix, as from one fingle obfervation. B 


= 21. Dueries fent to a friend in Conftantinople, by Dr. 
| ™ ) . ° ’ . 
Ei, ty F.R, S. and anfwered by his Excellency Fames Porter, 
/93 bis Maje/ly’s Ambaffador at Conftantinople, and F.R.S. 
ae querics fent by Dr. Maty were the feven following : 
* Whether we may know, with any certainty, how many 


e Hi@ 9re cwennesa}! Ss - . te : 
People are generally carried off by the plague at Conftanti- 
Nople ? : S 
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2. Whether the number of inhabitants in that capital may 
be afcertained ? | , 

3. Whether what has been advanced by fome travellers, 
and from them aflumed by writers on politics, be true, that 
there are more women than men born in the eaft? 

4. Whether plurality of wives is in fact, as it was confi- 
dently affirmed to be, in the order of nature, favourable to 
the increafe of mankind ? 

cs, What is the actual ftate of inoculation in the eaft ? 

6. What is become of the printing-houfe at Conftanti- 
nople? and are there any original maps of the Turkifh domi- 
nions, drawn from actual furveys ? 

7, What fort of learning is cultivated among the Greeks, 
and among the Turks? 

1. The firft of thefe queries, Mr. Porter obferves, cannot 
be anfwered, as the Turks keep no bills of mortality. But 
from an imperfect computation of the Janiffaries, it appears, 
that near 60,000 died during the plague in 1751. | 

2. The fecond, from the want of bills of mortality ; and 
their being prohibited by their law from numbering the people, 
is alfo incapable of an accurate folution. ‘The only method 
of calculating the number of people, is by the confumption 
of corn, which is delivered out by an officer of confideration, 
and an exaét account kept. On this foundation Mr. Porter 
attempted to calculate the number of people in Conftanti- 
nople, and found, that before the plague they amounted to 
about 51 3,000. 

. © That there are more women than men born in the 
eaft, fays Mr. Porter, feems a figment of travellers, rather 
than founded in truth; it is fcarce to be known, where 
polygamy is lawful. The apparent conclufion may feem 
natural, becaufe many of the harems of the opulent, efpe- 
cially in the great cities, are numerous; but thefe are not 
compofed of the natives of thofe cities, but are brought 
from countries where the Chriftian rites are obferved.—So 
that if more women are found in fuch families than men, 
they muft be looked upon as an extraneous production, an- 
nually, or daily imported.’ 

4. With regard to the fourth query, it is obferved, that 
notwith{tanding their law, the Mahometans procreate lefs than 
Chriftians. Mr. Porter is, however, of opinion, that this does 
not proceed from the caufe ufually affigned, (their being ener- 
vated by variety) but from the frequent ablutions, &c. ree 
quired by their Jaw. 
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5. Inoculation is but little practiced among the Chriftians, 
and not at all among the Turks, who truft to their fatum, 
In Georgia, according to the report of a phyfician of that 
country, the practice is common, and had its rife from mere 
fuperftition. 

6. There is now no printing-houfe in Conftantinople. One 
Ibrahim Effendi, an Hungarian, introduced the art of print- 
ing ; but it was of no long continuance. His adoptive fon, 
who, Mr. Porter tells us, is now fecretary under the inter- 
preter of the Porte, has all the materials ; but could never ind 
money fufficient to carry on it: that the jealoufy and ‘upertfti- 
tion of the people, tho’ the government fhould permit Chrif- 
tians to raife a printing-houfe, would be an irrcfiitible impe- 
diment; and they are too ienorant themfclves to be ever 
capable of doing it. With regard to the maps, they did not 
exceed three or four, one of Perfia, one of the Bofphorus, 
and one of the Euxinus, or Black Sea, and thefe are only to 
be found in private hands. 

7. © The progrefs of arts and fciences, and literature,’ fays 
Mr. Porter, ‘ feems travelling on, gradatim, to the weftward, 
‘ from Egypt to Greece, from Greece to Rome, thence to the 
‘ weft of Europe, and I fuppofe at laft to America. Wefind 
* few traces in the eaft: the Greeks, who fhould be the depo- 
€ fitaries of them, are the iame Greeks they ever were, homi- 
© nes contentionis cupidiores quam veritatis. They have retained 
* all the vices, imperfections, and ill habitudes of their ancef+ 

© tors; but have loft all their public ipirit and public virtues. 
“—There are neither grammarians, critics, hiftorions, nor 
“ philofophers, among them; nor have they preceptor:, or 
‘ mafters to inftruct.’ 

With regard to the Turks, their learning confifts princi- 
pally in abftrufe metaphyfics; fome few touch the {furface of 
fcience: their favourite philofophy is the Epicurean, called 
by them the Democratical, from Democritus. ‘ The infti- 

tutes and practice of phyfic,’ adds Mr. Porter, ¢ are taken 
from Galen, Eben Zina, or Avicena, is a principal guide. 
Mathiolus is known. But with all this, as the fole drift and 
' end of their ftudy is gain, there does not feem the leaft emu- 
; ee towards true knowlege : fo that the ftate of letters may 
€ faid to remain deplorable, without the leaft glimmering 


¢ 
or remote profpect of a recovery.’ 
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Conclufion of Mr, Bardwell’s Treatife on Painting, &¢, 


N our laft we attempted to give our readers a general idea 

of Mr. Bardwell’s fcheme, and the manner in which he 
propofed to execute it. We then particularly obferved fome 
of the incoherences, and blunders, which compofe his intro- 
duction to the Practice of Painting; and now, on examining 
the precepts themfelves, we find, that they are really, as he 
himfelf confefles, the refult of @ tedious courfe of miflakes : 
and that his Introduction, bad as it has proved, is by no means 
the worft part of his book. 

‘The method by which he propofes to teach the Art of Co- 
louring, is extremely unartificial and defective; for, were he 
ever fo well acquainted with the properties of thofe material Co- 
lours that ufually furnifh the Painter’s pallet; were he ever fo ex- 
pert at compounding them, fo as to obtain from their mixture all 
the imaginable varicty of beautiful tints; and did he, even with 
the greateft perfpicuity, convey this knowlege to his readers: 
yet, while he conceals from us thofe principles which afcertain 
the precife parts of the original object, to the exact imitation 
of which, thefe tints are particularly appropriated, he can ne- 
ver be faid to teach the Art of Painting. And in this refpect 
Mr. Bardwell is fo much wanting, that he appears to us in the 
fame light with an author who fhould write a treatife fhewing 
how to articulate a fet of founds, but without any regard to 
their meaning, or that arrangement neceflary to contftitute 
language ;—fuch a book would as well anfwer the title of a 
Practical Grammar, as this of Mr. Bardwell’s the title he 
hath beftowed on it. “This averfion to theory, however, ap- 
pears the more excufeable in our Author, as, in all probabi- 
lity, he is totally unacquainted with that Branch of his Art. 
Lie feems really to have confined his genius, and directed his 
{tudies merely to the nature of Material Colours :—and this Is 
the knowlege he feems peculiarly confcious of pofleffing. A 
flight fcrutiny will fhew how far he is mafter of the fubject. 
He begins thus— 

Of the principal Colours ufed in Flefh, from which all the 
| © Teints are made. 
© 1. Flake White, or fine White, is the very beft White 
* we have.—White is a friendly working colour, and comes 
¢ forward with Yellows and Reds, but retires with Blues and 
© asreens. 
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If this is true, how unlucky are our Landfchape Painters, 
who, to reprefent the glowing colours of an evening fky, or 
morning, like that in Milton, 

Where the great Sun begins his ftate, 
Rob’d in flames, and amber bright. 


se obliged, on the fky and the horizon, (that part of the 
picture which retires moff from the eye) to employ White 
mixed with the brighteft Yellows, and warmeft Reds; while, 
for the nearer herbage, 7# order to bring it forward, they ayail 
dhemfelves of White mixed with Green! and, in the repre 
fntation of Water, frequently obtain the fame effect by a mix- 
of Blue and White: All which, is quite the reverfe of Mr. 
Bardwell’s doétrine. 

¢9, Ivory-Black is the beft Black we have—Black is a 
‘ cold retiring Colour.’ 

How can this be, Mr. Bardwell? Painters, you know, 
ule this cold retiring Colour plentifully, in the neare? objects, 
becaufe it contributes to bring them forward: for the lefs air is 
interpofed between the eye and the object, the darker the 
hades will appear ! 

‘2. Ultramarine is the fineft Blue in the world; it isa 
‘ tender retiring Colour, and never glares.’ 

We fufpect he'is only joking a little with us, now; for, 
doubtlefs he knows very well, that, in fact, Ultramarine is 
the brighte/f, or mo/? glaring Blue in the whole Materia Picto- 
nea, and, of all others, comes the moft powerfully forward! 
Ah! he’s a fly one !—He’s at the fame fport again below, viz. 

‘4, Pruffian Blue is a very fine Blue.—It fhould never be 
‘uledinthe Flefh, but in the Green Teint, and the Eyes.’ 

Our Wag, however, like other Wits, fometimes forgets 
himfelf, Who would expeét, after fuch a prohibition, [it 
ful never be ufed in the Flefp] to find this green tint, in the 
next chapter fet down by Mr. Bardwell, as one of thofe 
‘ principal Teints which are abfolutely neceflary for painting 
‘ Ficth,’ and exprefsly prefcribed by him for the middle 
Tiats of Fiefh, and for foftening the red fhadows of Fie/h ? 

Comical, however, and diverting as, we fee, Mr. Bardwell 
can make himfelf, when he has a mind to be droll, we might, 
pethaps, trefpafs too much on the tafte of our Readers, fhould 
We follow him thro’ all his Humbuzs, to the end of this chaps 
ttronColours; we have faid enouch to demonftrate how in- 


mate a knowleec he poflefles of the qualities peculiar to thofe 


ae and fimplte Colours from which all his Teints cre 
a . ’ 1, pe > : 1 : 

ow in the compofition of which teints, how he is likely to 
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meet, will appear frgm the following extracts, 
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* All Yellows are ftrengthened with Reds, and weakened 
© with Blues and Greens.’—Now, to be ferious, for we can- 
not always be in humour to Jaugh, when our Author is difpo- 
fed to rifibility, this maxim is really falfe: and if Mr. Bard. 
well had heard of one Newton, who formerly wrote a book 
on Light and Colours, he would, perhaps, among many other 
pretty hints, have learned, that Reds degrade Yellows to 
Orange or Tawney, and of confequence cannot be faid to 
ftrengthen Yellows, but to weaken them. 

Again, ‘ Light-Red, and White, in mixing, produce the 
© moft perfeét Flefh-colour that can be made.’ In the next 
chapter the Author feems to be of another opinion; for he 
there tells us, that this moft perfect Flefh-colour /hould be im- 
proved by mixing it with fome Vermillion and White. 

© No Vermillion but what is made of the true native Cin- 
© nabar, fhould ever be ufed.’ 

Vermillion is not made of Cinnabar, but is another name 
for Cinnabar, of which the fhops diftinguifh two forts, the 
native and the factitious. 

From thefe extracts our Readers will probably have formed 
atrue judgment of Mr. Bardwell’s deep fkill in the nature of 
Colours, and their mixture. However, what relates to the ap- 
plication of them fhould, we find, be read, cum grano falis— 
and when he talks of glazing with White, (page 34.) we muft 
fuppofe he means fcumbling ; for he elfewhere tells us, that 
White is the deftruétion of all glazing. (Page 39.) On the 
contrary, when he recommends fcumbKng with tranfparent 
colours, he muft be underftood, glazing. 

When he would puzzle us by prefcribing /olid Colours for 
painting fome parts of the picture, we fhould remember, that 
Colours ground with oil are not /olid. We mutt therefore con- 
clude he means opake: and fo in other inftances.—And now, 
Reader, may we not be allowed to congratulate ourfelves on 
having played the OEdipus, with fome fuccefs, thus far? but 
alafs! when he talks of blending the Gradations with the Blue 
Teints which follow the Yellows—When he recommends 
driving of Colours, or breaking of fkies, our cecyphering art 
fails us, and we fairly own ourfelves driven beyond our knowlege. 

In the middle of his Differtation on Colouring, Mr. Bard- 
well has inferted an entire chapter, which he ftiles, On Copy- 
ing. From its place and title we really expected here fome 
important documents on the method of imitating an origin 
picture; but how great was our difappointment, when, 
throughout the whole chapter, we could not difcover the mo 
diftant hint of this myftery! not even the fecret of cracking 


a Varnifh, or difcolouring a recent piece of daubing; : : 
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gretched copy, fo as to impofe it as an original, on the in- 


iydicious OF un 


On reflection, however, 


fufpecting purchafer. 


we find it will be no difficult tafk 


for our Readers to guefs at his motive for inferting this chap- 
ter in his work, when they are informed, that it is, notwith- 
fanding its title, no Treatife on Copying, but an Apology for 
(piers: a fet of operators whom our Author fuppofes to have 


been injurioufl y 


treated by Mr. Hogarth. 


We can conceive, that the ingenious Mr. Hogarth, who 
is all original, may treat this /lavi/h herd of Copiers (to ufe 
Viegil’s phrafe) with a degree of contempt, to which even 
their dullnefs may be not infenfible. He may fay, that they 
are mere mechanical drudges, without genius; that they 
knavifhly depreciate the merit of ingenious men now living, 
the eafier to impofe their vile copies, on the unwary, as rare 
originals of mafters Jong fince deceafed; he may even expofe 
fome of their iniquitous tricks, the /amp-black and oil, the 
fmsaky chimney, 8c. by means of which their uncouth pro- 
duétions are taught to vie for complexion and obfcurity with 


The facred imut of twice two hundred years. 


and the too fufficient or too credulous purchafer falls an eafy 
prey to their impoftures. 

Such treatment of thefe wonder-working artifts, who can 
multiply originals without making one, is, indeed, intolerable ; 
and Mr. Bardwell, who honours the calling, has taken on 
himfelf its defence ; and here fhews, that not contented with 
merely inftructing his brethren, he is equally able, and refol- 
ved, to vindicate their quarrel. 

He begins with hinting, that Mr. Hogarth has no {kill in 
this branch of the art, nor underftands the true merit of Copying ; 
and even infinuates, that he wants common fenfe: which, from 
what we judge of Mr. Hogarth, will, doubtlefs, not alittle mortify 
him: efpecially as it comes from Mr. Bardwell ; whothus proceeds, 

© Rubens ftudied the works of Titian, Paul Veronefe, and 


© Tintoret. 





Vandyck copied Titian, and all the Vene- 


* tian fchool; or, in De Piles’s phrafe, /Rimmed their cream, 
‘ Teniers is celebrated for transforming himfelf into as many 
* mafters as he copied; which he did fo exaétly, that it is 
“hard to diftinguifh the copies from the originals. Hanne- 
man’s copies of Vandyck are taken for the originals of that 
_ Seat mafter. I have feen copies by Stone fold at great 

prices for undoubted originals, notwithftanding they were 


* divefted of that free pencilling, and charming variety of 


teints, which are fo apparent in Vandyck. Buckfhorn was 
_ one of the laft good copiers we have had in England; the 
- Tel that followed him and his mafter Lely, foon dwindled 
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to half-artifts) There is a copy of Buckfhorn’s painting 
after Vandyck, which I like * much. better than any of 
Stone’s: I mean the picture of the Earl of Strafford ‘and 
his Secretary, in the Marquis of Rockingham’s collection, 
which is well painted, and defervedly efteemed.’ 
Having thus happily transformed Rubens and Vandyck intg 
Copiers, and Copiers into Skimmers of Cream; and given 
us a fhort digreffion on Connoifleurs, Virtuofi, and Piéture. 
cleaners, he re-affumes his fubject, talks of Blufhing Copies, 
of Obfcuro, of Colouring infected with teints, of tainted Co. 
pies, and infected Painters; and then introducing a para. 
graph of weighty argument, concludes, in triumph, that he 
has refcued Copying from contempt, and demonftrated, ¢ that 
© it ought to be encouraged, as a thing highly ufeful, and 
© worthy of efteem.’ But his own meaning will be beft feen 
in his own words. 

© I believe,’ fays he, ¢ every one that has heard of Andrea 
© del Sarto’s copy of Leo the tenth, painted by Raphael and 
€ Julio Romano, will be convinced of the great ufe and me- 
rit of an art, to which is owing that great number of ori- 
€ ginals now abounding in every country. By originals, I 
mean pictures impofed as fuch, by our ingenious and ho- 
neft dealers, to adorn the cabinets of the Virtuofi and Cons 
noifleurs.’ 
Tho’ we dare anfwer for Mr. Bardwell’s innocence in this 
refpeét, we cannot but obferve with what fatisfaction he in- 
dulges the thoughts of impofing on thefe confounded Virtuofi 
and Connoiffeurs. He puts us in mind of Willy Cummins, 
a North-Britifh Rotterdamer, who being one day reproached 
with over-reaching a Jew, exclaimed, * How man! to nick a 
¢ Jew, is na’ a muckle fin; they are aw’ dam’d rafcals, and 
© an honef? man canna? leeve by them, 
But to goon with Mr. Bardwell’s chapter on Copying. 
‘ It is furprifing,’ continues he, ¢ that fince the age of thele 
great mafters, (viz. Stone, Hanneman, and Buckthorn) we 
have not had a man able to make a fine copy from any one 
of their pictures: and, I believe, if fuch a genius fhould 
hereafter arife, it is to be feared the deftroyers of the art, if 
they are fuffered to go on, will fcour off the remains of 
their beauties, fo that very little will be left for him to ftudy5 
and by the end of the century there will be none fit for co» 
pying. 
* This puts us in mind of Scaligers’ animadverfion on Montagne’s 
egotifm. For my part, fays Montagne, Jama great lover of your 
aubite wines.—* What the devil fignifies it to the public wheter be 
* ys a lover of white wines, or of red wines?? Srecr. ih 
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<« A Painter that has acquired any fort of manner; will al- 
* ways tincture his copying with the fame. Now-adays we 
¢ are too apt to fall into a manner, before we underftand the 
¢ nature of Colours: which is the cafe where fome predomi- 
¢ nant colour, or hue, appears in all the complexions alike. 
‘For this reafon, a Painter whofe Carnations are too red, 
¢ will certainly make his copies blufh: or, if his Colouring 
‘ and Shadows be heavy, they will, of courfe, fall into the 
‘Obfcuro. By the fame rule, whatever teints infect his Co- 
‘Jouring, the fame will unavoidably taint his copying; for 
‘which (alafs!) there is no cure, becaufe he himielf is in- 
« fected. 

¢ Monfieur de Piles fays, ‘* Jt 7s very rare to change a bad 
& manner in Colouring for a better: That Raphael, Michael 
« Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Julio Romano, and other 
“ great mafters, fpent their whole lives without truly under- 
“ ftanding good Colouring.” ¢ And tho’ Colouring is the 
‘ principal excellence in Copying, yet it is neceflary that 
‘ every artift fhould avoid a particular manner with his pencil, 
‘ otherwife it will certainly be feen in his work.’—From his 
filence in this refpeét, one would be apt to imagine that our 
Author has not heard of fuch things as Form or Outline. 

Tho’ we fancy our Readers are by this time pretty well ac- 
guainted with the merits of Mr. Bardwell’s performance, yet 
we cannot omit taking fome notice of his Perfpective, both as 
we promifed it in our laft, and as it will be a kind of Introduc- 
tion to our account of Mr. Ware’s tranflation of Sirigatti, 
in a future number. 

The book entitled New Principles of Linear Perfpecive, by 
Dr. Brook Taylor, (a fecond edition of which, much more 
ample than the firft, was printed by Knaplock in 1719) con- 
tains the moft ingenious and moft ufeful improvements, hither- 
tomade, in that branch of Optics which particularly regards the 
arts of Painting and Defigning, and which is diftinguifhed by 
the name of Perfpective. 

But notwithftanding the excellence of this book, it was not 
of fuch general advantage to our artifts, as might have been 
expected, becaufe it required fome little acquaintance with the 

lements of Euclid, five of whofe Propofitions are therein 
quoted, to demonftrate the truth of that theory, on which 

t. Taylor has founded the univerfal practice of this art; and 
we doubt if, for the firft fifteen years after the Doétor had 
pestithed his book, more than one of our Painters had made 
imfelf thoroughly mafter of the principles it contains: tho’ it 

mighthave been expected fromthe warmth with which on all oc- 
Saions, this one eminent Painter, recommended Dr, Taylor’s 
3 book, 
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book, and the affiduity with which he applied himéelf to iffy¢. 
trate its meaning, (in an excellent manufcript, which hath never 
been publifhed) it would have met with a more eager reception 
from thofe who ftudied the arts of Defign, and have come 
much fooner into vogue amongft them. A foreigner, how. 
ever, to whom the art of Engraving is much obliged in this 
country, availed himfelf of the afore-mentioned Gentleman’ 
opinion touching Dr. Taylor, and not only made himfelf ma- 
fter of this new method, but taught it to his difciples here, 
and compofed a book on this fubjeét, (which likewife hath 
not yet been printed) in order to render thefe new principles 
more eafily attainable; and adapted a fet of very ornamental 
examples, invented by himfelf, to illuftrate the Dodtor's Pro. 
pofitions. 

We omit, for the prefent, mentioning what more hath been 
performed on this fubjeét, till the ingenious Mr. Kirby’s late 
endeavours to render this new Perfpective intelligible to every 
Capacity : an attempt in which he feems to have fucceeded ve- 
ry happily, as well in explaining the principles, as in facili- 
tating the practice; yet iome artifts, either from a tardinefs 
of apprehenfion, or want of application, enemies to Geome- 
try, have {till oppofed every improvement in this art; and 
feem ftill refolved, in order to excufe their own incapacity or 
idlenefs, to decry Dr. Taylor’s method, and whatever may be 
deduced from it. What fhare Mr. Bardwell has in this con- 
troverfy, the Introduction to that part of his book treating on 
Perfpective, will informus. He fets out thus: 

¢ We are much obliged to the learned in the Mathematics,* 
© who, in the beginning of this century, made fuch great 
¢ improvements in the Principles of Perfpe€tive, and who have 
© done their utmoft to render them ufeful: but for want of 
“ underftanding the art of Painting +, and the practice of De- 
‘ figning, they are intelligiblet only to thofe readers who 
‘ have a fufficient fund of Geometry to comprehend all their 


* As Mr. Bardwell, in the Introdu€tion to his Art of Colour- 


ing, fets out with citing Pliny, whom he certainly did not under- 
ftand, fo he begins this with talking of the learned in the Mathe- 
matics, when, in all appearance, he has not the leaft tintture 
real mathematical learning. 

+ This isa miftake. Brook Taylor was well verfed in the att 
of Painting, and the practice of Defigning :—how difingenuoufly 
then does our Author here endeavour to fhift the charge of ignd- 
rance from himfelf, and fix it on the learned Dr. Taylor. ie 

t Why then will Mr. Bardwell thus expofe himfelf, by giving 
his opinion on what he does not at all comprehend? 
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t {chemes and examples. They found that all planes were 
¢ glike* in Geometry ; and followed their geometrical geni- 
¢ys, which led them into fuch conftructions as they thought 
¢ would explain their properties in general, and give a new 
‘ turnt to Perfpective. Indeed, their fchemes aic ‘o very in- 
‘tricate, that none but thofe who are well acquainted with 
‘the Mathematics can underftand them. Dr. Taylor ne- 
‘ glected the Horizontal Plane,t and in his book made no 
‘difference between that plane and any other whattoever. 
‘ Here it is that Iam quite of the reverfe opinion ta that learned 
‘ Gentleman, and believe that the term of Horizontal Line 
‘ fhould confine our notions to the Horizontal Plane: And, 
‘| think, that that plane which reprefents the earth on which 
‘ we live, enjoys fome particular privileges which makes the 
¢ planes || i 7t more eafy and more convenient to be defcrib- 
‘ed, notwithftanding ali planes are alike in Geometry : for 
‘ which reafon I have followed Nature, and have united the 
‘ old and new principles: and believing the objeéts are beft 
‘ underftood by their natural appearance, I have given the Ho- 
‘ rizontal Plane to all my work, with the Vauithing Line in 
‘ its proper pofition. Here [ found it abfolutely neceflary to 
* confider the fubject in a manner as yet unattempted, and 
‘which fhould require no mathematical knowlege to under- 
‘ ftand it. This obliged me to find one general method for 
* the whole work: and finding the principles few and fimple 
‘upon which the art depends; and that there are no more 
“than § three planes, and fix different lines, required to un- 
*derftand, in order to reprefent any object whatfoever; I 


* Dr. Taylor fays, ‘ And fince planes, as planes, are alike in 
‘ Geometry, it is moft proper to confider them as fuch, and to ex- 
* plain their properties in general.” 

Giving a neav turn to Perfpeétive, muft be an elegance, the 
peculiar property of Mr. Bardwell. 

t Dr. Taylor has fhewn how totreat all planes with equal facility. 
How can he then be {aid to have neg!eéted the Horizontal Plane? 

| All this is miferable Jargon and the meaning it feems to in- 
culcate is abfurd. 

§ We could with he had given us the names of thefe three planes 
and fixlines. We find, that a few more planes are required to un- 
derfland, in order to reprefent any object whatfoever ; (e. g.) there 
sone called the horizontal plane, There are three {pecies of planes 
Perpendicular to the horizontal plane, to wit, thofe parallel to the 
picture, thofe perpendicular to the pifture, and thole whofe pofts 
Hon is oblique in refpeét of the picture. We find, that declining 
and reclining planes, may each of them, ina like manner, be diftin- 
guithed into three {pecies, and that, en each of thefe ten planes, three 
Pecles of richr lines may be drawn, befides ail the variety of curves. 
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© compofed fiich a variety of objects as I conceived would 


© draw on the knowlege of Perfpective ; and which, I think, 
* cannot fail of rendering the ufetul principles of this art gene. 
* and intelligible.” What purpofes the ufefal principles of this 
¢ art are to anfwer, the following paflage will inform us, 

‘ A Painter is not to be confined ftriétly to the rules of Per. 
* {pective ;—nothing fhould tie up his hands ; he fhould be ae 
‘ liberty to exprefs his idea, like G otto, with one ftroke of 
¢ his pencil, i ! 

‘ I defign not to trouble the reader with 4 multitude of ex. 
‘ amples, but to explain the general rules of Perfpective‘in 
* fuch a manner as may be intelligible to him.’ | 





Allthis (and more of the fame fterling) Mr. Bardwell hee | 


hath thought fit to fay, by way of Introduction, prefixing to 
it (very improperly, in our opinion) the title of Principles‘of 
Perfpective : he now proceeds to what may be called his Prac« 
tice, for Principles we can find none. : 

Were we ever fo much inclined to pafs over his ‘total 
neglect of demonftrating this Practice to be rational or juft, 
we ought, by no means, to neglect obferving, 1. That itis 
defective ; treating neither of the Limits of Shadows, orthe 


Images of Objects feen by reflection, on water, or polifhedy 


furfaces. 2. That his method is every where confufed, and, 
of confequence, ill adapted to convey his meaning, if he has 
any. Likewife, that his definitions are generally obfcure, of 
falie, or both. And, laftly, that notwithftanding his preten- 
fions to novelty, there is nothing (blunders excepted) that 
can be called new in his work. He feems confcious of the 
firft part of this accufation, and gives us a very unfatisfactory 
reafon for his omiffion: afferting, that the ecometrital oF 
perfpective knowlege of Shadows, is of very little confequence 
to Painters. And he has thought refle&ted objects of too little 
confequence, even to apologize concerning them. ‘Toueliing 
his other miftakes, we fhall mention only fome few of the 
moft obvious. 

‘ The diftance which we are from the imaginary plane, 
© whenat the ftation where we propotfe to take the Perfpettive 
© View, is the diftance of the picture.’ ; 

He fhould have faid, the fhorteft diftance of the eye’ from 
the imaginary plane, &c. 

In the ixth paragraph of his comment on plate the firf, 
without having defined the principal ray, he fays it cuts the 
ima.inary plane at right angles; of confequence its feat o 
the picture is a permt. But in the fixth paragraph of the fe- 
cond plate, he talks of it, as of aline drawn on the imaginay 
plane : which is contradictory, and abfusd, The 
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The ninth paragraph on his firft plate runs thus: ‘ tho’ we 
¢ are obliged to have the ground-;lane below the bafe-line, 
¢ yet the parts which are in #t will be produced by the rules 
: above it, and as it were beyond it; at a diftance in a sa 
« fpettive proportion, as thofe in the ground plane, are diftant 


‘ from the bafe-line.” 

Here obferve the firft # fignifies the ground-plane, the fe- 
cond it the bafe-line, the third #t has ftill another mean- 
ing, and the fourth #¢ mutt fignify the plane of the picture. 
The reft of the paragraph is nonfenfe: he fhould have faid, 
ata diftance, whofe proportion to the real given diftance of 
the original object is regulated by the perio of the fpectator 
iseye. Theri comes a problem, teaching us to find the re- 
prefentation of a given point; in this problem he ufes the 
term, vanifhing point, without having firft defined it. 

In a fubfequent patagraph he indeed tells us, that‘ S * is the 
‘ vanifhing point of the original line, A B; _becaufe the line 
‘ A B vanifhes in that point.” Which is not true, for it is the 
perfective reprefentation S B,of the line A B, which vanifhes in 
the point S, and were it as true as itis falfe, it could by no means 
be called a definition. He might as well have faid, the line 
AB vanithes in the point S, becaufe S is the vanifhing point 
of the original line A B; or that two and two make four, be- 
caufe four confifts of twice two. 

Before we quit this firft plate, we muft obferve the abfur- 
dities.in which his wrong choice of a diftance for the eye has 
involved him; and firft, The fhaded fide of the houfe, at 
H. which is a perpendicular plane, at right angles to the 
plane of the picture, fcarce reprefents more than one fourth 
of the extent he ought to fuppofe it. The fame blunder 
is committed again in the pier at I. whofe enlightened 
fide reprefents a plane at right angles to the picture of only 
one fourth of the extent he sl it, which is monftrous. 
The direction of the fhadows ts falfe, and the diftant fteeple 
which terminates his view, exhibits a fide which it is impof- 
fible fhould be feen, if S be, as he fuppofes it, the center of 
the pi@ture. This is a fault, that a child who had learned 
perfpective a week, could not have committed. And what is 
more extraordinary, there is not one of the fix plates, which 
illuftrate this work, but abounds in fimilar abfurdities. Strange, 
that aman who defpifes knowlege, fhould take it in his head 
to be a teacher ; or that one who calls himfelf an artift, fhould 


, * Our readers, in general, it is hoped, will excufe our referring, 
inthismanner, to Mr. B’s plates, which we cannot copy —Thele 
Paragraphs are more particularly intended for thofe who are poflefl- 
ed of Mr. B's book. 
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he at pats to publifh a book, which fo evidently proves him 
ignorant in every branch of the art he treats of. 

One more extract from this treatife on per{pective appears 
neceflary, as it will fhew the reader how well Mr, Bardwell 
has kept the promife he made, that no mathematical know- 
lege fhould be neceffary to underftand his book. There are. 
many inftances ‘of his having forgot this: we fhall content 
ourfelves with the fifth paragraph of the explanation belenging 
to the fecond plate. 

* In order to underftand the nature of the generating lines, 
and angles, (not yet defined) * and the diftance of the picture, 
‘ being placed: above the horizontal line, fuppofe they were 
“« turned or lifted upon their axis, the vanifhing line D E, till 
the eye-point O is directly oppofste to the point of fight, 
then they would be in a vifual plane, which pafles from the 
.{peftator’s eye parallel to the ground-plane: the interfedti- 
_on ef which plane, with the imaginary plane or picture, is. 
the vanifhing line of that plane, or horizontal line.’ 

Indeed Our Author had done well to recommend to his 
unmathematical readers that di€tionary, out of which he picked 
all thefe hard words. For till fuch readers are acquainted with 
the fignification of fuch words, they may fancy their ignorance 
of mathematical terms, is. the obftacle to their underftanding 
Mr. Bardwell. We can, however, aflure them, that. the 
learned and unlearned may equally profit by the preceding para. 
graph: in which we apprehend the latent meaning is beyond 
the power of mere mathematicians to develop; fo that if ever 
thofe gentlemen have puzzled Mr. Bardwell, it is not his 
fault it he is not now cven with them. 

pt 
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h Fourth Letter to the People af England. 8vo. 2% 
Collyer~yoe , 

Having pretty fully, tho” in a narrow compafs, fpoken of the 
three preceding pamphlets publifhed by this Incendiary, undet 
the title of, Letters to the People, we fall take up firtle 
more of our Reader’s time, on the prefent occafion ; but content 
Ourielves with the following fketch of fuch patriots as Mr. Letter- 
writer, from a pamphiet entitled, An impartial View, &c, See 
page 41. 

* Men,’ fays this brother-politician, ‘ who are the tools of 2 
wrong-headed party, and ft for their employ, [who] acknow* 
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lege they write for a Poft, ox the Pidiory. In fhort, men who 
¢L{eribble for bread, and do not fo much regard the conicnts 
as the fale of their produ€tions—Men who have done their 
¢ ytmoft to be bought, but who have been found not worth the 
« meaneft purchafe."—Under this portrait the author writes, Anb 
ARE YE, MY COUNTRYMEN, TO BE IDLY DUPED BY SUCH 


AS THESE! 


Il. A Letter to the Gentlemen of the Gomman-Counal. By a 


Citizen and Watcle maker. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

This is one of the few occafional productions that deferves to 
be remembered, after the occafions which gave rife to them are 
elapfed. ‘The author is pleafed to call himlelf a Watch-meker ; and 
in one page (24) he condefcends to write in that character: but 
then, as in another, (15) he treats of an obftinate, unfkilful pilot, 
and bad ileerage, im terms as accurate, he might as well have 
called him‘elf a Mariaer: and if we contider the general drift 
of his performance, the charatter of an Apothecary would have 
fuited him better than any other. for tho’ he addveffes himfelf 
gravely to the Common-Council, on the fubject matter of their 
intended Addrefs, and treats of the manner in which they ought 
to make their approaches to the throne, as the principal object 
of his attention, it is plain, by the fequel, that this is done’ by 
way of vehicle only, for the more ealy and effectual conveyance 
of a medicine, which he would have us believe is the only true 
catholicon for the diforders of the times. In fhort, this occafional 
author takes particular care (p. 5) not to be miftaken for one of 
thofe gentlemen, who are patriots through their indigence, and 
whofe declamations are their fubfiflence; and fo far forgets his 
watch-making character, even in the only page in which’ he 
makes ufe of it, as to offer the ufe of his poor abilities to Mr. 
Fowke, in cafe his affair fhould become a matter of national! enquiry: 
which muftimply, he has the honour to fit in one of the houfes, at 

ft: for national enquiries can be made-no where elfe ;_ nor, 
on fuch an occafion, could his abilities be elfewhere ferviceable. 
_ What the ingredients are which compofe this catholicon of his, 
itis fit fhoald be unfolded in his own words, which here follow: 
‘ Our patriot writers unanimoufly declare for turning out all 
the great officers of ftate, at prefent in the adminiftration. ‘Phis 
_ Propofal hath too much violence in it; nor is it eafily pratti- 
_ ble. Tt hath an air of party, which would prevent its own 
_ 200d effects, if it were carried into execution, It would pro- 
, ably continue an unfeafonable, and therefore deftru@ive oppo- 
_ ition, Nor, for the honour of our country, would I willingly 
afk, whether, if all thefe gentlemen were turned out, we have 


others of more unblemithed integrity, and more acknowleged 
lities, to fill all their places, However, there are tfo gentic- 
_ Men of apparent {uperiority to all others in either party. hey 
ve both continued long in offices of greatelt truit and power, 


- With unfufpected reputation. They ditered laft year in their 
3 jucg- 
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‘ judgment of public meafures. ‘Their conteft was Maintained 
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as to the Medicine itfelf, it does not become us to pranounct, 
whether the palate, the ftomach, or the conftitution of the 
tient would bear it; and whether it can be adminiftred or 0% 
even the prefcriber himfelf does not feem to have fufficiently ot 
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with a warmth, which might naturaliy rife from their mutual 
conviction ‘Their reconciliation is now become neceflary. to 
the welfare, perhaps, to the very being of their country. , If 
their conteft was of virtue, they will eafily be reconciled, Great 
{pirits cannot long maintain litle refentments, and if ‘the love 
of country be their prevailing paflion, it will fubdue all others, 
for in effect there is but one paffion in the heart of man. Their 
common friends may propofe and fettle the terms of their 
union; butthe nation, in thefe her dift: » Tes, cal!s upon them, 
implores, conjures, I had almoft faid, commands them ep unite. 
She hath more than enough to gratify their perfonal ambition; 
cnough to indulge them in obliging and making happy dheir 
mutual friends. 

‘ Permit me, Gentlemen, nor is it whcl!y foreign to the pur- 
pofe of this Letter, permit me (o mention fome of thofe advan- 
tages, which, I am perfuaded, will arife from this union. | If 
they are each of them fuperior to every other man, moft ca- 
pable of ferving the public; if they were fingly oppofed to-each 
other laft winter, who hall be abie to form an oppofition againg 
them when united? The meafures neceffary to retrieve the ho- 
nour of the nation, will eafily then be carried into-execution: 
not diftreffed by midnight debates, which not only fruitle(sly 
confumed fo many valuable hours, but mutt have rendered the 
fpeakers liftlefs and inattentive to next day’s bufinefs. If they 
are not wholly inexcufable in throwing away. the winter in 
thefe unprofitable debates, Jet us remember, that one of thefe 
gentlemen was actuated by the human refentment .of being 
turned out of his employment; ner can we fuppofe him tels 
fenhibly affected for his friends. The other probably imagined, 
if he could excafe the meafurcs of the minitter, for inftance, the 
Heffian treaty, he might have influence cnough overhim todirect 
him afterwards to better couvfels. But fuch is the gratitude of 
aibition, that this gentleman muvit have been long dince convin- 
ced, he was miftaken in his hopes ; and that a man fo ttenaci- 
ous of governing, as obitinately to hold his power amidit tre 
errors, or let us cail them the misfortunes, of his adminifra- 
tion; amidft the dangerous refentments of the peaple, will 
never admit a partner in his adminiftration. For 1f we'know 
any thing of this gentleman, feerfulnefs, and timidityas 1 
part of his character, from whence we may believe he had no 
fhare in the late timid expedients, by which Minorca was lot. 
But, indeed, what fhare of power or confidence could he ex 
pect, who was at once feared and hated.’ 

Where indications are fo ftrong, labels are unneceffary:: then 
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dered. Divide and govern is an old maxim; and it muft- be 
‘owned, this is no bad. graft upon it. But party-policy is one 
thing, and public good another ; and the interelting queftion to 
the community, is not, Who fhall govern us? but whether we can 


be governed better? And if fo, by what me: ns? Ra. 


IV. German Politics; or, the Modern Syftem examined 
and refuted; wherein the natural ftrength of Germany and 
France are compared ; the nature of the balance of power ex- 
plained; and our inability to maintain, in our prefent cir- 
cumftances, a war on the continent, is demonftrated. 8vo. 


2s, Doughty. 


This is merely a new edition of a pamphlet firft publifhed in 
the year 1745. 


1V.. An Impartial View of the Conduét of the Minifiry, &c. 
In anfwer to the many invidious attacks of the Pamphleteers, 


kc. 8vo. 18. Robinfon. 

We have here a performance which deferves a more than ordi- 
nary attentior. Never were attacks of this kind made with more 
violence ; and never did great perfons attacked difcover more con- 
tempt, either for the matter they contained, or the coniequences 
they might produce. The candid and confiderate, however, 
who defired to be informed of the merits of the cafe, by a full 

. and fair hearing of both fides, could not help wifhing for fuch 
a Reply, as might furnith them with the premiles they wanted : 
Such a Reply they thought was due to the public; and if not of- 
fered at ail, they juftly apprehended the raf and centforious 
would be glad to infer, it was, becaufe none fatisfaciory could 
be offered. Such.a Reply is now'before them; for tho’ it is 
called an Impartial View, it 15, in effect, a Party- Vindication :— 
founded on peculiar informations and inftruciions, as we are, in 
more than one place, given to underfland; and from thence it 
derives its importance. 

The two great points propofed by the Author to be examined, 
are thefe : 

1. Whether the minifters have ated upon principles of true 
patriotiim, and found policy? and in cafe any mé/carriages may 
have boppened, whether they are not to be attributed move to 
chance; and the want of that upattainable fore-knowlege, not in 
“2 of man to acquire, than any defeét in their capacities? 

2. Whether feditious {pirits, who may have propagated infa- 
Mous reports, to the minifter’s prejudice, are to be credited upon 
their fimple evidence, in -oppofition to facts, reafon, and ther 
concomitant arguments? 

Of the intelligence on which this performance is founded, the 

1s defired to.accept the foliowing fpecimens. 
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« Our conduét in America, fince that epocha *, has been fay 
‘ from blameable. Upon advice being received, in-the begin. 
* ning of the year 1755, that the French were preparing a fleet 
* to be fent co North America, with troops on board, under the 
‘ command of Mr. Dubos de la Mothe, Mr. Bofcowen was fene 
* wich a numerous ficet in queft of the French, and to attack 
* them, in cafe they endeavoured landing their forces in Aine. 
‘rica. Here the unthinking, uninform’d cenfurer +, takes oc. 
“ cafion to let us know, that the French fleet was fuperior to the 
* Englith that failed from here, and that if Mr. Macnamara’s 
“ return to Breft had not diminifhed it, we fhould certainly have 
‘ been vanquithed before Mr. Holbourne’s arrival in the Ameri- 
* can feas, (o reinforce the fquadron under Admiral Bofcawen; 
‘ and this itep he attributes to the egnorance of the m————+; 
* But this he would not have afferted, could he but have reflected, 
* that a more certain intelligence than ever he could have come 
* at, might very well have informed the m r, ** That tho’ 
“* the French fquadron wa; fuperior to the Englifh, having no 
** orders to attack Mr. Bofcawen’s fleet, and Mr. Macnamara’s 
“* divifion of it being deitined to fail only to a certain latitude, 
“* and then return to Breft, a fuperior Englith fleet would be un- 
“* neceflary in the European feas; and as this fleet, wien arrived 
*< at America, would be reinforced by feveral fhips there already 
“* ftationed, it would be next to impofhible for the Englith fleet 
** to mifs intercepting the French in their paffage to St. Law- 
** rence’s river.” So that if any comment can be made upon the 
* conduct of the m r, or {uper-intendent of public affairs, 
* in this refpect, it muft be to applaud the parfimony with which 
* they applied the public money, where the unneceflary expence 
* of equipping a larger fleet at firft, with fuch great diligence, 
* could not have been attended with more fuccefs than the taking 
“ the Alcide and Lys, two fine French fhips, now riding in our 
© harbours.’ 
There is alfo a note at the foot of page 34, in which, fpeaking 
of the Fourth Letter to the People of England, he fays, * There 
* are but two facts ftated in it that are probable; and they, upon 








* Wathington’s defeat, 

+ * See the firft and fourth Letters to the People of England. 

{ ‘ The ficet which was fent under the Command of Admirals 
Bofcawen and Moftyn, was compofed of no lefs than twelve men 
of war of the line, befides frigates: and that truly experienced 
failor, who fo worthily prefides at the head of our naval affairs, 
beg apprebenfive, thar accident of fome fort or other might re 
duce the force of this formidable fleet, before it arrived the 
American feas, judicioufly caufed a fecond fleet to be equipped, 
with furprizing diligence, and which failed under the command 0 
Admiral Holbourne. This fecond fleet confifted of fix men of 


war of the line, befides frigates.’ - 
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4 eoguiry, prove abfolutely without foundation—namely, the di- 


‘ ¢ripation of. the ammunition deftined for America; and the 
« purchafe of Butch-gun-powder, that evaporated like faw-duft.” 
And again, in p. 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, we have the revelations 
lowing. , . 
™ ake French, finding we would not give into their lure, 
‘ played an afler-game, unthought of till they found their feint 
¢ would not fucceed As foon as we had certain advices of their 
‘ real defign, we were not behind-hand in taking fuch meafures 
« as the exigence of the cafe required ; and if our fleet did not 
¢ fail till tae beginning of April, it was not to be attributed to 
‘ any backwardnefs in the orders from the Admiralty ;—they 
‘ were repeated and reiterated for the fpeedy equipment of thefe 
¢ fhips ;—and, indeed, the flect was ready fome weeks before 
‘ they failed, du¢ they were not completely manned till the very 
‘ day of their departure from Spithead, and then the only expe- 
« dient that could be found for manning them, was the turning 
‘ over all the crews of the other fhips in that port on board them, 
‘ which is a fufficient anfwer to all queitions, “* Why did. we 
“ not fend a fuperior fleet under Mr. Byng ?”’ as there were then 
‘ but three,men of war in Plymouth Sound, and two of them 
« were returned from Sir Edward Hawke’s fleet in the Bay of 
‘ Bifcay *, on account of the ficknefs of their crews ;—the other 
‘ was the guard-fhip at Plymouth. | 
‘ But I believe no body has doubted, that if Mr. Beg had 
« made all the fail he could to Gibraltar, and tarried there no 
* Jonger than was needful ; or behaved well in the aétion of the 
* 20th of May, that the French would have gained any victory 
* over us in the Mediterranean, either by land or fea. 
‘ As to any inviduous iofiowations, that Mr. B—g had not or- 
‘ ders to fight, or Jand the troops that were on board his fleet at 
* Minorca; it will be only neceflary to cite, verbatim, Lord An- 
‘ fon’s letter to Mr, Byng, concerning the difpofition of Lord 
* Robert Bertie’s regiment, which was produced at General 
* Fowke’s trial; viz. 


"Sia; 


“* Tt being his Majefty’s pleafure, that Lord Robert Bertie’s re- 
“ giment do ferve on board your fleet, to do duty there ; and his 
** Majeity having iffued orders by the Secretary at war, to Gene- 
“ ral Fowke, to make a detachment equal to a battalion, from 
** his garrifon, for the relief of Minorca; -you are to conform 


* «TI fuppofe none of the moft inveterate minifterial critics would 
* pretend faying, we fhould have fent Admiral Hawke’s fleet to the 
" Mediterranean, any more than the cruizers in the Channel ; fince 
* the firft of thefe meafures mutt inevitably have produced the re- 
leafe of the Breft {quadron, and the other given the French all the 
. advantages they could defire for a defcent here. 


“* your- 
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: | ** yourlelf to the faid orders, and to carry that detachment on 
a _*€ board your fleet, and land them at Minarca. And in cafe 
oe | _  ypon conference bad with General Blakeney, he thall think it 
4 ** neceflary, you fhall then /and Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment alfo 
; j ** at Mabon, from on board your fleet. 

ag “* Signed Ansoy,” 


© After this, I am pofitive, no man that feels for his native 
* Jand, and has not fome finilter view in raifing commotions in 
‘ the flate, can fuppofe, that Lord A——n’s orders, or any from 

ei ‘ the Ad——ety, inftructed Mr. B—g to behave like a coward, 
if ‘ or a villain. I with I were authorized to publith here this 
« Ad——lI's inftru€tions at large, which I am fure (if you area 
* lover of your country) would’ give you all that fatisfaGion 
* which mult be conceived in being convinced that nobody at 
* home, was privy to any daftardly aétions in the Mediterranean ; 
“ but as [am not, take this letter as a fample, and be not {0 un- 
* grateful to a man, who did his country fuch real fervice in the 
* Jaft war, as not to have as much confidence in him as you 
* would in the moft common trader, whofe goods you purchafe 
* upon a fpecimen ; at leaft fufpend your judgment till Mr. 
, Bynp"s trial, which cannot now be far off, when, as your gra- 
* cious Sovereign has told you, “‘ He will not fail to do jultice 
«* upon any perfons who fhall have been wanting in their duty to 
“* him and their country.” . 

How well qualified this writer was for the truft repofed in him 
of arrangeing thefe documents, and of making the moft notable 
ufe of them, the reader has it in hisown power, from thefe ex- 
eerpts, to determine. Ra. 


V. An Effay on the Times. 8vo, 1s. Henderfon. 


This is a mifcellaneous piece, written in a quaint, tumid, and 
verbofe ftile; notwithitanding which, it is in many refpects, 
worthy of more notice than perhaps it has met with: for tho’ the 
author confines his animadverfions to a few known faéts, and 
makes.an antiminitlerial ufe of almoft all of them, he does not 
revile one party, for the fake of making his court to the other: 
on the contrary, he takes occafion to fhew, that oppofition may 
be abufed, as well as power ; and upon the whole, thiows a good 
fhare of political knowlege into fo equal a mixture of light and 
fhade, that it is hard to fay, whether his wit or his difcretion 1s 
predominant. ) 

He begins with a fevere cenfure on that rage of patching up 4 
Peace in a hurry; which, according to him, produced the defi- 
nitive treaty of Aix ; and, what was an unpardonable faulk, left 
our own claims undefined. He thea takes fome pains to prove, 
that the French were notorioufly the aggreffors in the prefent 
quarrel, and by confequence, that the eventual inftructions given 
to Braddock, ftand in need of no vindication: but having done 
this piece of juftice to his country, he makes as free an ule of a 

pen, 
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A, jn condemning the next meafure we took, of letting loofe 
our marine againft the innocent traders, fifhermen, and feamen 
of France, inftead of declaring war in form, as we had fafficient 

rovocation to do, agairit the French crown and Frenoh nation. 

r Ruffian, Heffian, and Pruffian meafures to preferve ourfelves, 
and our Flanoverian co-relatives, from the effects of the enemy’s 
refentment, fall next under his cenfure. And here, by over-refin- 
ing ona poffible event, it fo happens, that he ftands confuted by 
the event itfelf; we mean, the march of the Pruffian troops into 
Saxony: for notwithftanding all our conceffions to Pruffia, he 
fuppofes we may neverthelefs be the dupes of Proffia ; who, by 
aconcerted, collufive game with France, or adhering to a cold 
fyftem of obfervation, might do us more mifchief as a fubtiliz- 
ing, infidious, pretended friend, than an open enemy : which, 
js now apparently out of his power, if it was ever in his thoughts. 

He then fums up our cafe, with regard to allies, in the fallow- 
ing paragraph. 

‘ Thus then deferted at its greatelt need, the nation fees itfelf 
* precifely in the condition of a filly prodigal, who having mor- 
f gaged, and deftroyed his eftate, in undiltingnifhing liberalities, 
* and fenfelefs profufions, finds no friend Jeft him in his difirefs, 
“ and wonders as much at it, as if his conduét had been of a na- 

* ture to deferve any.’ : 
Concerning our land-forces, he-aiks the following queftions. 

* 1ft. What qualifications of the head and heart are neceflary 
‘ in Generals, to beget effe€tively the foldiers love and conf- 

* dence in them? 

* 2dly. How far the officers have been taught to confider their 
* military duty as a fcience, and, in truth, a profound one; and 
* what care bas been taken to inure them to fatigues, and war- 
* like exploits ? 

‘ 3dly, Engineerfhip having become the moft capital branch 
* jn the modern practice of war, fince the artillery has taken fo 
* much the place of hand-arms even in the field, whether the 
* indifpenfible ftudy of that, and of military archite€ture, have 
* been duly, generally, and early enough, to be at this time a 

_ * match for the French in them, recommended and cultivated ?” 

-Of the prefent ftate of the navy, fo far as regards the treat- 
ment of our feamen, he thus delivers his fentiments. 

‘ It were to be wifhed, for many-folid reafons, that fome me- 
* thod had been, in time, found out to procure for the navy its 
_ “complement of men, in lieu of that wretched expedient of preff- 
* mg, which may flave a fleet, but never man it : and every fuch 

fleet _muft, proportionably to the number of its forced hands, 
* carry within itfelf a principle of defeat, If this abufe has been 
* of antient ftanding, and hitherto produced no fatal effeéts, from 
* the innate courage of our Engi failors, furmounting every 
* confideration, in the inftant of action, fo much the more mutt fo 
. Waluable a clafs of fubjedts deferve the redrefs of a prigreace, , 

a * whic 
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cile to it the objets of its arbitrary oppreffion, What good. 
will to the fervice of their country can be expected from ‘the 
captives of their own country-men ? or into what enemies hands 
could they fall, that would give them worfe than fuch ufage2— 
* It is faid toomthat the unwillingnefs of the common feamen 
to enteron board men of war, does not entirely proceed from 
the wages being lefs than what are given in merchantmen, nor 
from their confidering tkem as floating jails, but from the in. 
toletable dominecring and infolence, generally {peaking, exer. 
cifed upon them, under the notion, that it is abfolutely neceffa- 
ry to what they call carrying a command, a term, of which the 
mif-conftru€tion has probably done more mifchief to the naval 
fervice, than all the points of abufe befides; as furely it can 
never be the way to raife the courage of the men by cruthing 
of their {pirit. Thofe poor heads, whom a little power is enough 
to intoxicate, will have no conception of this. But how much 
more nobly and wifely did that great admiral Blake think, and 
< addrefs himfelf to his fhip’s company, when he told them, 
“ Thatthe meaneft of them were free-born Englifpmen as well 
** as himfelf, and that officers and fore-maft. men were all fellow- 
‘* fervants to the government of their country.’” Words of this 
« import. muft found rather more animating to a Britifh ear, than 
« thofe with which the public papers (falfely no doubt) make an 
* admiral lately conclude his harangue ——‘“* there are only two 
“* choices, fight or ——=‘be- hanged!” an alternative furely, to 
‘ be addrefled. with more propriety to a pirate crew, on aman 
* of war’s coming up with them, than to Englifh failors going 
* againft the enemies of their country.’ , 
The idolatry of pelf; the mercenary habit grafted upon it; the 
danger to be apprehended from an overgrown bational debt and 
an unweildy mafs of precarious wealth created by it; a non- 
attention to the endangered condition of our colonies ; ill-timed, 
ill-proportioned, ill-direéted fapplies; the want of a great per- 
vading, all-embracing, enterprifing fpirit to unite and confoli- 
date the whole Britith empire into one fyftem ; the charaéters and 
qualifications of our minifters at foreign courts; and the manner 
of filling and fuftaining the great offices at home, are the next 
topics that he expatiates upon. 
After which he proceeds in thefe words : 
‘ Even the old manly Britifh eloquence, was not proof againft 
the epidemical enervity, and degenerated into fuftian rants, pue- 
rile conceits, and thofe witticiims, which may more properly 
be efteemed florifhing the point, than pufhing it, the moft cele- 
brated harangues, prefented an image of {quibs, crackers, and 
* artificial fire-works, bouncing and burfting into a thoufand little 
* fparks; the falfe glare of which rather created a momentary 
* dazzle, than threw a fteady light upon the point in debate. The 
‘ petulance of groundiefs préfamption, an intemperance of acti- 
* mony, 
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‘ mony, and above all, a party-{pirited opiniatrety, difgraced, and 
‘ volgariz’d the oratory of the contending parties, who, like mere 
‘ attornies, maintained their cue of talking eternally on one fide 
‘-of the quettion, without knowing the value of making thofe 
‘ fair conceflions, thofe occafional acknowlegments of right, 
«even in their Opponents, which are fo.great a grace, and fosm 
‘ fuch favourzb’e prepofieffions of the candor and wifdom of the 
* party who makes them. The prevalence of the chiefs of the 
‘ parties, more than any concern for the public, engrofled the at- 
tention, and zéal of the humble herds of their refpettive foltow- 
* ers, whilft fome lay omer y, in readinefs to fide w.ith the con- 
* queror, as foon a3 x Id be decided. 


Duis nemori imperitet, quem tota armenta fequanture 


-* Yet, everi in that wretched period, it is but fair to remark, 
‘ that it was too often the cruel and unjuft practice to aceuie men 
‘ in great employs, of difhonefty and corruption, whereas they 
‘ were in truth, rather objects of the greatelt pity. Mere want 
« of parts, or intellectual difability, after all, are misfostunes, and 
“ never crimes.” 

And again farther on in thefe, 

* Itmay be obferved, that in a late conflict of embattled par- 

‘ ties, thofe unmeaning cant-words, his Maje/ty’s fervice, and the 
* good of the country, which ufed to be fo falfely and undecently 
* treated as diftin& points, and fo emphatically refounded on 
. “each fide, worn out as they were to windowed raggednefs, 
“were at laft honefily dropped. A new zra now opened: a 
‘more fair, if not a more modeft fyftem, took place of thefe 
* flale, and tranfparent impofitions, by -which the public had 
* been fo long amufed, and late, but at length, ecafed to te 
* blinded. —» The leaders of the conflicting parties put their dif- 
* fenfions openly and avowedly on the foot of perfonal pretenfion 
‘topower. Court and country were equally out of the que!- 
‘ tion: nor was there any other matter for wrangling, fo much 
‘as pretended, than whether John-a-Nokes or Tom-a-Sryles 
* fhould be the pay-mafter, and of courfe, implicitly the general 
* of the mercenaries ; which, by the by, was a matter at bottem 
‘ of about as much importance to the public, as which ideot-of 
* a horfe-fancier fhould have won the laft race at Newmarket ;. to 

‘ that public I fay, whom experience had long fatisfied, that 
power might change hands, without changing maxims or mea- 

fures ; and that it was ftill the fame dull ftate-farce, with per- 

‘ haps a little alteration in the caft of parts.’ 

He has alfo the following paffage in his laft page but one. 

_ _ Never were thofe great refolutions, which have fo often faved 
, hations on the brink of the precipice, mote necefiary than 
_ how. Firm, and high fpirited meafures, and thofe alone, 

planned with coolnefs, and executed with fire, may yet repair 
*  thak 
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« that récent fofs and difhonour, for which thoufands of {uch 
* worthlefs lives as his, whofe crime in it, is more immediately iq 
* fight, can be but a paltry atonement toa naion fo deeply in- 
* jured, and fo juftly iucenfed : whilft probably thefe who were 
* in agreat meafure, and primarily the occafion of it, wonld not 
* be forry to fee the people opening in full ery, and hurting the 
* change, till they had run their refentment out of breath, of 
* evaporated it upon that pitiful object.” 


VI.. Reafons humbly offered, to proves that the Lette: 


rinted at the End of the French Memorial of Juftification, 
ts a French Forgery, and falfly afcribed to his R—] H—_¢, 
8vo. 1s. Collyer. 


What is faid of a Witch’s prayer, is true, when applied to 
this performance: With the face of an out-work to this Fort. 
Royal, it is, in effect, a battery raifed againft it: and it is no 
fault of the engineer who condatts the attack, and who feemsto 
be tolerably well verfed in his trade, if he does not lay it level 
with the ground, 

His method of doing this is two-fold; we thall give a {peti. 
men of each, and leave the Reader to his own reflections. .. Fitft, 
undertaking to enumerate the great qualities of this great Gene- 
ral, it is in this manner he makes out his lift. 

‘ Firft, no General fo judicioafly diftinguifhes what men ought 
‘ to be chofen for every kind of enterprize, either thofe whoare 
* to command, or thofe who are to obey. 

‘ Secondly, no Commander has ever been more intelligent, 
« explicit, and juft in his orders, to all thofe whom he has ap- 
* pointed tocommand. 

‘ Thirdly, no man is more acquainted with the Geography; 
‘ nature of the place, and nature of the enemy, againft whom 
«he fends an army, or plans an expedition, by-what methods 
* fuccefs ought to be puriued, or is moft eafily obtained. 

* Fourthly, no General is fo well killed in all the precautions 
* which are neceflary to prevent a furprize, or the ipreading 4 
“. patric amongft an army. 

Fifthly, no General fo truly underftands the methods of te- 
‘ gularly fupplying an army with neceflary provifions, or how it 
‘ may be tranfported from one part to another with the greatel 
* facility to the foldiers. 

‘ Sixthly, no Commander has ever equalled him in defining 
* troops to the duties for which they are adapted, from theraw- 
. ry militia and irregulars, to the bet difciplined and veteran 
* forces. 

* All thefe qualifications being acknowleged, by nature and 
* fludy, to be inherent in his — ~~, and Orders tepugnast 
* to them in the Letter; it is eafy to prove fyliogiitieally, tha 
* he cannot be the author of it, in the following manner: 


* Major. No great General can be author of ridiculous no 
© Miner 
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« Minor. The fappofed R—1 Dictator is the greateft General in 


« the world. fo 
« Conclufion. Therefore the R==| Dictator is not the author of 
« thofe Orders.’ [This és almoff as good logic as Dr. Free’s.) 


Secondly, in his analyfis of the Letter, the vein runs as fol- 
lows. 

Should the Ohio expedition continue any confiderable time, 
“ and P——I’s and S——ly’s regiments be found enough to 
“ indertake, in the mean while, the reduction of Niagara, his 
“R—-1H fs would have you confider whether you could 
* go there in perfon, leaving the command of the troops on the 
“ Ohio to fome Officer on whom you might depend, unlefs you 
“ fhould think it better for the fervice, to fend thofe troops un- 
“ der fome perfon whom you have defigned to command on the 
“Ohio; but this is a nice affair, and claims your particular at- 
“ tention.” 

‘Very farcaftical, indeed; Monfieur ; you have written this 
* paragraph tong fince you have known that the Ohio expedition 
‘ was finifhed in an hour, and that no Officer under Mr. Braddock 
‘was thought fit to be intrufted with the command in chief. 
“ Very fneering, indeed, you call that a nice affair to determine, 





~ “ whether a man fhall refolve to attack du Quefne, which cannot 


* affeft Niagara ; or Niagara, which muft caufe the furrender of 
* du Quefne, reducing Braddock, and even his fuppofed R—I Re- 
* commender, to a more defpicable fituation than the afs between 
* two bundles of hay, which was fufpended by the eguality of 
* the obje&ts; whereas you have infinuated thofe Generals to be 
* held in fufpenfe by unequal objeéts, the next paragraph declar- 
* ing Niagara of the greatef? confequence. 
* This ungentleman-like infinuation feems defigned to invali- 
“ date the force of the fecond military excellence alfo. Believe 
* me, it isin vain; your army may as well take Gibraltar, by 
_* throwing eggsat it, as diminith the fame of him againft whom 
* this whole malice is intended. 
‘ Now follows another paragraph of Orders, equally malici- 
* ous and impoflible. i 
“ If, after the Ohio expedition is ended, it fhall be neceffary 
‘ for you to go with your whole force to Niagara, it is the opi- 
" ion of his R—l H————fs, that you fhould carefully en- 
" deavour to find out a fhorter way from the Ohio thither, than 
‘ that of the Lakes, which, however, ye are not to attempt on- 
" der any pretence whatfoever, without a moral certainty of be- 
., 88 tupplied with provifions, &c, As to your défign of mak- 
« BS yourielf mafler of Niagara, which is of the greateft con- 
lequence, his Re=l H fs recommends it to you, to leave 
hotning to Chance in the profecutéon of that enterprize.” 
._., This Order of finding a fhorter way by land than through 
the lakes, is another fevere {ncer upon the cutting down whole 
foretts to make a road to du Quefne, where the Englith army 
* never 
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* never ought to have gone; but as that command has been af. 
ready proved impoflible to proceed from the fuppofed great 
Diétator’s mouth, fo muft this for the fame reafon; befides 
which, the direéting B k to find a fhorter way -than 
through the lakes, is the grofleit affront that ever was offered to 
fo auguft a peridn. Can tlie Rl General heve imagined, 
that there is a fhorter way than a ftrait line between two points? 
Or would he have given fuch Ordets, without obferving, that 
a line drawn between du Quefne and Niagara, mutt pafs through 
almoft a hundred miles in length of the lake Erie? 

‘ A Command the like of this, is juft faying, Go the fartheft 
‘ way about, {pend me two or three months in cutting roads for 
* a hundred miles through forelts, otherwife impaffable, harrafs 
* your men and horfes to death with needlefs fatigue, lofe your 
* artillery in the road, Jay yourfelves open to momeniary am. 
* bufcade, ficknefs, and death, notwithilanding you cag pafs the 


a 





whole way by water in a few days, without labour or danger, 
carrying all the ammunition, baggage, and provifion, with 
the greateft care to the whole army. This was contrived to de- 
* ftroy. the belief of the fourth article of miliary excellence. 

‘ Asto the attempting the pafiage by land or water, without 
* a moral Certainty of provifion, it is morally certain equally ridi- 
* culous; yet at the fame time a tenth part of the provifion, 
* which is ten times as ealily provided, will be fufficient by water, 
* which is neceflary by land; becaufe the jouraey will not take 
* up a tenth part of the time. 

‘ The laft fentence is, however, eminently beyond all the 
‘ former, it is only to be paralleled by it//f, as has been already 
‘ moft happily expreffed and remarked, by former writers on 
* former occalions. 

* You are to leave nothing to Chance in profecuting the fiege 
‘“* of Niagara.” 

‘ This, indeed would have been molt excellent advice, if, 
‘ like Harlequin’s dead horfe, it had not one {mall fauit attesd- 
* ing it, that of never being capable tobe of ufe. For example, 
‘ by what kind of fagacity, though the admonition was evr fo 
‘ well recommended, could Mr. }—-——k have guarded againit 
* the Chance of being killed by a thor from the Fortification, 1 
‘« he went to the fiege; the Chamce of being beaten by a fupe- 
* rior number of tic enemy ; the Chance of being out generalkd 
‘ by the antagoniit Commander; the Chance of ficknefs and 
‘ death of him and his troops; the Cance of interception of 
‘ provifion, and raifing the fiege through want of fupplies ; and 
« the Chance of a thoujand other accidents? When fuch Orcers 
* are given, without telling how they may be put into execuuon, 
* Whar is it butcommanding impoffibilines? And whoever had 
‘ received this Command, to icave nothing to Chance in attack 
‘ ing Niagara, ou;ht to have couiidered it as an abfolute prant 
* bition from attempting it at all, the only me.hod by which ait 
© Chance of milcarnage could have been avoiced.’ VII 
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VIL. A ferious Defence of fome late Meafures of the Ad- 
miniftration ; particularly with regard to the Introdu@tion-and 
Eftablifhment of Foreign Troops.. 8vo. 1s. Morgan: 

+ This is another ironical performance; and tho’ not dirééted 
apainft any particular perfonage, is calculated to inflame the poli- 
. ical ‘Fetter, at prefentgathering and fpreading, by the fame kind 
of tickling irritation. ‘Neither this, nor the former, it is reafon- 
able to believe, are wholly the work of thofe Gentlemen, who, 
according to ‘the City-watchmaker,* are Patriots through their 
Indigence ; fome particular marks of intelligence, which are to 
be diftinguifhed in each, feeming to argue, that the documents, 
‘at leaf, in which they are founded, were furnifhed by perfons 
‘« who ftood higher, and faw farther, than they can be fuppofed 
to do. 

Two excerpts, taken out of different parts. of this perform- 
ance, will ferve to give a tolerable idea of the political knowlege 
contained in it: viz. 

‘ Though our misfortunes and difgraces in the Mediterranean, 
‘ have, of late, been the general topic of converfation, few or 
* none of my countrymen, fo far as I obferve, have reafoned 
‘ upon them with propriety, or traced them to their proper 
‘ fource; but have contented themfelves with afligning caufes, 
* which, when examined, do not appear adequate to the effect. 

‘ Thus fome have pleafed themfelves with throwing all the 
‘ blame upon the miniftry at home, who have been accufed of 
* want. of abilities or want of honefty, of having neglected or be- 
* trayed their truft; and it hath been no unufual fund of clamous 
‘ againit them, that they deferred fending a fleet into the Medi- 
‘ terranean, till it was too late to fave our poffeffions there, and 
* at laft, fent it fo weak as to be unable to fave them, even if 
* it had failed much feoner. But Gentlemen who reafon in this 
‘ manner, are not @ware that unanfwerable arguments may be 
“urged, to free the adminiftration from any blame on this head. 
* In aword, the French preparations for- invading Britain, Could 
* not but alarm the wife patriots who prefide in the cabinet. 
* For tho’ Admiral Hawke was fent to cruize off Breft, in the 
* beginning of March, with a fleet fuperior to that of the ene- 
* my blocked up there ; tho’a vaft fleet befides, lay at Spithead 
* ready to defend our coafts; and tho’ it was well known, that 
* no fhips were colleéted in any port of France for an embarka- 
“tion of troops, except at ‘Toulon ; yet as Maréchal Belleifle, 
* who knew the road to Windfor, had been nominated General 
* upon-the féa-coafts ; as the French minifters at foreign courts, 
“who cannot be fuppofed to be politicians at the expence of 
“trath, made no fecret of the intended invafion of England ; 
* and as the Dutch Gazettes, remarkable for conveying authen- 
tic intelligence, gave us formidable accounts of French troops 


* See Art. II.. of this Catalozue, 
Rev. Sep. 1756, X | § marching 
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* marching to the fea, all the from Bayonne to Dunkirk, ig 
* otder to go on board the flat-bottomed boats prepared to tran. 


fport them ; thefe, and other equally fubftantial reafons, coud 
not but alarm a wife and prudent adminiftration, who could 
fpare no fuccour to Minorca, while we were in fuch imminent 
danger in England ; adanger which continued as great as ever, 
till the arrival of our Hanoverian and Heffian friends, whofe 
very name fo intimidated the boafling French, that no fooner 
were the oraers given for bringing them over, than the talk of 
aninvafion wasatan end. And then, but not till then, it be. 
came prudent to fpare from our own defence, that moit potent 
fleet of ten fail for the relief of Minorca, the exploits of which 
have been celebrated in fo many immortal productions of Grub. 
ftreet. 
‘ But, even tho’ there had not been fo many folid grounds for 
apprehending a French invafion at home, the M———y have 
much to fay to free themfelves from any blame on account of 
the lofsof Minorca. For whoever looks into the map, and ob- 
ferves the great diftance of Toulon, will not wonder that what 
was doing there, fhould be a feeret in England. Who could 
have imagined it poffible, that a fleet of twelve Men of War 
fhould be equipped with the fame expedition, that a fet of 
horfes can be put to acoach? Could ourM rs, who are 
no conjurers, know that the Genoefe would fend two thoufand 
failors to Toulon? Or can they be blamed, for not having in- 
telligence of the ftrength and motions of the enemy there, as 
this could not be obtained without encouragement to the detelt- 
ed race of fpies, and without fending abroad the public trea- 
fure? For in the prefent deplorable ftate of our finances, in- 
ftead of being blameable, it ought to be looked upon as a laud- 
able inftance of frugality in the A n, that they rather 
chofe to run the rifk of lofing Minorca, than to export one fin- 
gle farthing for foreign bribery, which might have pot it out 
of their power to furnifh the neceflary fums for Jome-con- 
fumption. 
« As, therefore, it is foinconteftibly made ont, from the above 
particulars, that no blame is to be thrown upon the Miniftry, 
others, with whom I have converfed, turn their enquiries 
indignation from the Cabinet Council at home, to the Cabin- 
Council abroad ; ftom our Minifters to our Admiral ; and, be- 
ing unwilling to allow any fufpicions to be entertained which 
might derogate from our national charaéter, or contradict this 
felf-evident truth, that one Englifbman is a match for thrés 
Frenchmen, have afferted, that under any other Commander bee 
fides Byng, thirteen Englifh Men of War would have blows 
Galiffoniere’s fleet out of the water. 
* For my own part, I frankly own myfelf diffatisfied with this 
way of talking, and I equally acquit the Vice-Admiral, and 
the Foretop-maft of the Imrepide (on which he hath laid. a 
the blame) from being the causes why an inferior F ey 
Qu 
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ae thould make a fuperior Englith one run away. This Phand- 
*« menon being entirely new, forhe caufe mutt be affigned for it, 


© which did not be in to operate till zow. Accordingly,. I think, 

“© T have difcovered what this Cau/e is, by. fuppofing that» the 

“© fault is not BERARe to any individual, but to be traced in the 
1 


* general difpofition of the nation ; in a word; that the breed of 


“© our Britons is changed from what it was, when we conquered 


* France under our Edwards and Henrys, and triumphed upon 
* the ocean under our Blakes and Ruffels.’— 

2, ‘ Far be it from me to propofe any fchemes of Oeconomy 
« inthe collegtidn of the Revenue, the abolifhing an endlefs num- 
* ber of fine-cure places, and diminifhing the falaries of the few 


"© placemen who have fomething to do: nor will I recommend 
© itto thofe in power, to be more {paring of the public treafure 


« in fecret fervices, malicioufly termed Fo0bds; to retrench penfi- 
‘ ons to the rich Courtiers at home, and fubfidies to poor Princes 
“abroad. Valt fums of money may indeed be faved, by having 
* recourfe to fuch methods; but they would be liable to infu- 
‘ perable objections, as they plainly tend to fubvert that fyftem 
* of politics which hath been adopted, for wife reafons ; as they 
‘ would give a dangerous independency both to the Ele€tors and 
* to the Elected, and rob many thoufands of worthy Placemen 
* and Penfioners of the means of faring delicioufly, and being 
* cloathed fumptuoufly, amidft national diftrefs. For the fame 
* reafons, I can, by no means, agree with thofe, who, to their 
* plaufible fchemes of Oeconomy, would add their invidious 
* plans of enquiry, and talk of the expediency of eftablithing a 
* Parliamentary Commiffion of Accounts. What infinite confufion 
* would this create in our country, where; for thefe forty years 
* laft_paft, every one who hath had the fingering of the public 
‘money, hath done what feemed good in his own eyes, un- 
* checked by the fears of pafling in review before a meddling 
* Houfe of C——+—»ns? And what a number of noble fami- 
* lies who now live in afluence and fplendor, may be -pulled to 
* pieces. and ruined for debts they owe to the public, on the pre- 
* tence of their fathers; grandfathers, or predeceflors, being con- 
* fiderably in atrear, and not having pafled any accounts while 


.. they were trufted with public treafure? But no fach enquiry 


a 


;* need be apprehended: For when I confider, that befides the 


ip bundred millions which we owe, one bandred and fifty millions 


, Aave been raifed in fupport of meafures well known to bé nas 


~* tignal, fince the ptefent fucceffion took place; what.roomt can 
; {there be'to fear that any fet of Gentlemen of the Houfe of 


&. 


at 


{ 


a 


, sts (eventhough an unhappy {pirit of enquiry were 
_ to ftatt up there) fliould undertake to unravel the intricacies of 
|), @€counts atkounting to near tevy hundred millioas ; a {um which 


. neither the firit 1—d of the T———~y, nor his Ca—er, nor 
.. the other Lds, joined to their Secretaries; could put into 


8 Figeres, unlefs they, fent for their Clerks to afift them ?”. 
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As to the general plan of this piece, in addition to what has 
already been quoted concerning the degeneracy of the Britith 
breed, the Author proceeds to fay, That unlefs.this degeneracy 
be admitted, there 1s no accounting for the rejeétion of the Mi. 
litia-Bill laft feflion ; the declaration of a certain noble and learn. 
ed Lord upon it, [That our national cifpofition was to Commerce, 
not to Arms; and that Manufactures and Militias were inconfit. 
ent ;} the advancing perfons to military Honours and Commands, 
who thought it no parc of their duty to fight: the permitting 
the Officers of the garrifon at Minorca to be abfent from their 
pofts, when the p'ace was in danger, &c. And, that on the 
conwary, when admitted, we not only need no other clue to the 
conduct of our Miniflers, but by the help of it alfo difcover an 
extent of penetration and fagacity through the whole courfe of 
it, (as in the Naturalization-Biil, the Jew-Bill, and laftly the 
importation of fixteen thoufand vigorous Germans) of which be- 
fore they were not fuppofed to be capable. He then proceeds 
to applaud and illuftrete the peculiar propriety.of having recourfe 
‘to Germany for this redintegrating principle ; and {pecifies many 
of the good effets to be expected from it: to prove alfo, that 
both Miniitry and Parliament came into this meafure for the pur- 
pofe above explained, he obferves, that the parliamentary pro- 
vifion for the Foundling Hofpital, went hand in hand with tt, 
that the new breed might be maintained as well as got. He then 
fuggefts feveral thoughts of his own, for enlarging ‘and impyov- 
ing fo beneficial a plan ; .among which, the tranfporting ail our 
own troops into Germany, to be ufed in ‘the Pruffian adventure 
now depending, and the replacing them with a like number of 
Electoral troops, feems to be moft worth attending to ; and Jatt- 
ly, he calis on thofe worthy and Joyal corporations, traduced by 
fome as the retten part of the conftitution, but which are, indeed, 
the main-pillars of the State, to fend up, by way of counter- 
meafure to the inftruétions now walking round about, the 
kingdom, Addreffes. to the fir L—of the T , as the 
M—r, who, by his office, is moit conneéted with them, af- 
juring him, and his Colleagues, “ That far from being influ- 
‘* enced by the cries of Faction, circulated, at prefent, through 
“* the kingdom, they, remain faithful co thofe who are in power, 
and ready to give the mott fatisfying .proofs of their attach- 
ment to government, by choofing, whenever vacancies shall 
happen, fuch Reprefentatives as fhall come with the proper fe 
commendation from the Treafury: to exprefs their entire 
acquiefcence in-every thing that hath been done, or not been 
done, in the management of the war; perfectly conve 
that Minorca could not be worth keeping, or that there were 
wife, fecret reafons for not keeping it, otherwife it would not 
“* have been loft, as it was: to declare, that they make 00 
** doubt, that the fame wifdom which provided fo early and fo 


*' effectually for the peace and tranquility of Germany, by bd 
66 fide} 
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« fidies paid to Ruffians, Heffians, and Pruffians, could, were it 
“ neceflary, give fufficient reafons for not having provided ef- 
“ feStually for the fecurity of North-America. And laltly, to 
« proclaim their gratitude for the introduction of foreign armies 5 
“ a meafure which, tho’ it may be cenfured by thole who igno- 
« santly fuppofe that the Heflians and Hanoverians were intend- 
« ed to protect Britain from Invafions, muft be elteemed asa ma- 
“‘ fter-piece of profound policy, by thofe who know that they 
“ were intended to Mend the Breed.” R a 


VIII. His Majefty’s Royal Bounty: or aScheme for keep- 
ing in his Majefty’s Service {uch a Number of Seamen, thats 
upon the breaking out of a War, or when required ‘for any 
particular Service, upon three Months Notice, 24,000 able 
Seamen may be ready to embark on board fuch of his Majefty’s 
Ships as fhall pe*required. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. | 

The very great number ot ichemes of this kind, which have 
been pub.ithed, from time to time, is alone fufficient to fhew the 
neceflity of fome new regulations, in order to the more {peedy 
and effeGual manning of the royal navy. And that none of them 
have as yet been adopted, muit argue, either, that none of them 
are fatisfactory, or that there is fame adverfe principle in power, 
which can never be brought to be fatished withthem. 'The-evil 
of prefling has been fo managed as to become more an evil than 
ever: the hardfhips impofed, and the mifchiefs brought upon the 
men by it, greater, and the fervice confequently lefs, ‘This {cheme 
now publifhed, (which is of the Regier kind) was calculated for 
time of peace; and the annual expence is ilated at 90,000]. per 
annum :. which may be.very eafily faved on the prefent expendi- 
ture, and would be very weil bettowed, in procuring fo great 
an advantage to the community. Ihe Author, Mr. Bouchier 

Cleeve, tells us, he fhould not have prefumed to Jay his thoughts 

before tne public, but in compliance with the intreaties of feve- 

ral worthy Gentlemen converfant in naval affairs, and Merchants, 
to whoin he had fhewn it. . We areto infer, therefore, that they 
thought wellof it. But as it is fcarce to be fuppofed, that any 
thing of this comprehenfive nature fhould be brought forth per- 

‘fect, we need not wonder, if, upon examination, room fhould 

be found for alterations and amendments. Ra 

IX. 4 Difertation on the following Subje?: What Caufes 
Principally contribute to render a Nation Populous? And 
What Effect has the Populoufnefs of a Nation on its Trade? 
Being one of thofe to which were adjudged the Prizes given 
by the Right Hon. the Lord Vifcount Townfend, to the Uni- 
verlity of Cambridge, in the Year 1756, and read there in 
the public Schools, on Friday, July 2. By William Bell, 


ve Author of a Scheme for preventing a further Increafe of the 
“ational Debt. See Review, vo!. X1V.-p. 454. 
X 3 M, A. 
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M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 4to. xs, 
Rivington. 
* This is one of the firft-fruits of a new inflitution for the trial 
of wits, and has certainly ingenuity and merit enough to excite 
a perfuafion that the noble Founder will not be difhonoured by it, 
There is no country, perhaps, where thefe fubjeéts deferve more 
to be confidered, and where they are confidered lefs. The Bri. 
tifh dominions were never populous enough; and never were ]j- 
able 6 fath drains asat prefent. But whatever our defedls are, 
we are afraid, fpeculations, unaflified by power, will hardly fur- 
nith fuitable remedies.—In what manner our Author has treat. 
ed his fubjeét, may be gathered from the following fhort {peci- 
mens, viz: from page 8. ‘ Thefe, therefore, appear to be 
“ certain and effe€iual methods of rendering a nation populous: 
‘ The procuring a great plenty of every thing requifite for their 
‘ fupport. ‘The diminifhing the number of their imaginary 
* wants. The univerfal encouragement and increafe of indutiy, 
* and the reftraining debauchery, and preferving a due regard to 
¢ the principles of modefty and virtue.’ And in this manner he 
concludes, ‘ From tne whole of what has been fuggefted, ‘may 
“ be clearly feen, a perfect harmony between the true imtereft of 
, £ commerce, and the moft effectual means of augmenting a peo- 
‘ple. For as inthe firft part of this enquiry it was fhewn, That 
“ no nation can in the end become as populous, as it is capable 
of ‘being, unlefs commerce and refinement are avoided, till 
the more neceffary arts alone have well filled it with inhabi- 
tants; fo it has, inthe next place, appearéd, that trade can.no 
where be brought to fo flourifhing and permanent a ftate, as 
where it has, from the firft, been cultivated by an exceeding 
* numerous people.” Ra 


a 
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X. The Difpute between the King and Senate of Sweden, 
jn regard to the Regal Power, and the Liberties of the People. 
To which is préfixed, a fhort Account of the Swedifh Con- 
ftitution, 8yo, 1s. Scott. ie | 

This pamphlet is precifely what its title indicates it to be: 
that is to fay, a mere collection of the public papers: which have 
p2ffed on both fides. | 

| XI. German Cruelty: A fair Warning to the People of 

} Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 

q The defign of this, is merely infammatory ; as the title plainly 
indicates. Re 
XII. 4 madsft? Addrefs to the Commons of Great Britain, 

and in particular to the free Citizens of London; occafioned 

by the ill Succefs of our prefent Naval War with France, 
the want.of a Militia Bill, S8vo. 6d, Scott: ~~ 

The Author warmly inveighs againft the late meafures of the 

Adminifiration, and {eems to be of opinion, that nothing 1 fo 

likely-to fet us to rights again, as a proper Militia-Law.. Hes 

fot 2 firfterate writer, bug he is as violent as the beft of them. 
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XIN. 4 hrort Epiftle from a Country Gentleman to his 
Grace the Duke of Newcaftle, on the prefent Conjuncture of 


Affairs. 4to. 4d. T. Payne. 

This Politician affects the character of a Joker, in the out-fet 
of his Epiftle; which, however, ends in a fober propofal relat- 
ing to the method of eftablifhing a proper Conititutional Militia. 
But here, where the Author leait intended it, lies, we appre- 
hend, the greateft Joke his performance can boatt: for, fheuld 
he not have bottled up his fcheme as to the manner of raifing a 
Militia, til] it became known whether, or not, we are to have a 
Militia at all? Let but that fundamental point be fettled, and 
then, no fear of Ways and Means. , 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


XIV. Bower Vindicated from the falfe Infinuations and Ac- 
culations of the Papifts. With a fhort Account of his Cha- 
rater. In Anfwer to the Pamphlet intitled, ‘ Six Letters 
‘ from A——-d B——-r to Father Sheldon, &c. By aCoun- 


try Neighbour, 8vo. 6d, Doughty. | 
What Mr.Bower himfelf has tooffer in anfwer to the heavy accu- 
fations urged againft him by his opponents, is yet unknown to thé 
public ; but as to what is advanced by his Country Neighbour, it is 
extremely trifling, and fcarce worth taking notice of. The whole 
pamphlet is not equal in quantity to five pages of our Review ; 
and we learn little more from it, than that Bower is very con- 
flant at his parifh church, efteemed a good hufband, an enemy to 
noman, and well refpeéted by all his neighbourhood. In regard 
to the Six Letters,-this Country Neighbour tells us, that they are 
nonfenfical forgeries, and that Bower's fecond affidavit before 
John Fielding, Efg; is fufficient to convince any perfon that they 
are fo: This, to be fure, is very fatisfactory evidence.—As to 
the money-tranfa€tion, we are told, that about the year 1741, 
_ Bower had a fum of money by him, which he went to lend to 
the Truftees for building Aldgate church, but was too late; that 
in tetarning from thence, he accidentally met with Father Hill, 
to whom he told his difappointment ; and that Hill immediately 
offered to take his money on the fame terms he was difappointed 
7 of with the Truftees, which Bower, through hafte, inadvertently 
accepied ; bot when he began his Hiftory of the Popes, thought 
itprudent to defire back his money, which requeft Hill complied 
with, Our Author refers to Bower for every particular of this 
tranfadtion, and advifes him, as a friend, to publiih the whole of 
¢ to the world, in his own vindication. He allows this tranf- 
; attion with Father Hill to have been an indifcretion ; but obferves 
that the like has been prattifed, for many years paft, by Proteft- 
ants as well as Roman-Catholics. As tothe charge againft Bow- 
tr. of his being met by an acquaintance, coming out of a houfe 
0 of civil-reception in Covent-Garden, this Author tells us, that 
is he has heard Bower fay, he went to that houfe on a laudable oc- 
X 4 cation, 
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cafion, viz. to Fetch a young Gentleman from thefice as fiom a 
houfe of ill-fame, and that all the relations of that young Gen. 
tleman are at this time in great friendfhip with him. This is the 
fubftance of what is advanced by Bower's Country Neighbour ; 
and we fhall leave our Readers to their own refleCions upon it, 
XV. Geographical, Hiftorical, Political, Philofophical, ie 
Mechanical Effays. No. lI. By Lewis Evans. 4to. 15s, 64, 
Dodfley. ' | 
In the Review, vol. XIV. p. 29, feq. we gave fome account 
of the firft part of Mr. Evans's ingenious, public fpirited, and 
ufeful work ; which we are truly forry he did not live to com- 
jleat. This fecond part is employed in refuting a Letter publifh. 
ed in the New-York Mercary of January 5, 1756; containing 
objéGtions to thofe parts of Evans’s Genéral Map and Analyfis, 
. which relate to the French tile to the country on the north-weft, 
fide of St. Laurence river, becween Fort-Frontenac and Mont. 
real, &c. and reprefenting, alfo, the impropriety of fending 
forces to Virginia; the importance of taking Frontenac; and 
that the prefervation of Ofwego was owihg to General Shirley’s 
proceeding thither. To all thefe particulars our Author replies, 
with the appearance of much folidity of argument, as well as 
honefty of intention. He was, certainly, a fenfible man, a good 
geographer, (fo far, at leaft, as concerns that part of the world 
he treats of ) and atrue friend to his country; fo that his death 
may jultly be deemed a public lofs. } 


XVI. Reafons for Building Barracks; Difincumbering 
the Inn-keepers and Publicans ;_ reftoring Difcipline to the 
Army; anda right Underftanding between the Soldiers and 
the People ; with fome cafual Remarks on the Nature, Genius, 
and Aptitude of a Britifh Milita, 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

Itis very well known, that, in this land of liberty, foldiers as 
well as other fubje&ts, when not on military fervice, have noother 
obligation to good behaviour than the fear of ineurring the pe- 
halties affixed to any, and every, itfringement of the Jaws . of 
their country. It is equally true, that they are’always deemed 
inconvenient, and expenfive to the public-houfes; where, from 
the neceflity of their being in fome manner provided for, they 
are quartered. "The prevention of future offence, the removel 
of fome juft complaints, and a propofal to render chefe dilciplined 
gen'lemen of fomewhat ‘more ule to the community, are the rea- 
{uns afligned for this publication : the author of which feems not 
inadequately atquainted with his fubjeét. 

XVII. The Sham-fight; or Political Humbug, A State 
Farce, in two Aas ; as it was acted by fome Perfons of Dil- 
tinction in the AZ d ny andelfewhere. 8vo. 15 Sol 
at Hogarth’s Head, Fleetitreet, 

Lhis Politica! Humbug is comprized in feveral miferable bu! 


foon dialogues ; and is, on the whole, a more wretched me 
. Pe 
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nny than many of the common ballads, on the fubjeC of our 
te mifcondutt in the Mediterranean, 4c. : 


Rexticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


XVIII. Comparative Theology : or, the true and folid Grounds 
of pure and peaceable Theology: a Subje& very neceflaty, 
tho’ hitherto almoft wholly negle€ted. Firft laid down in an 
Univerfity difcourfe, and now tranflated from the original La- 
tin. 12mo. 1s. Printed for Cadell, Briftol, and fold by 
Cooper; London. : 

This is a new edition of an excellent tract, written originally 
in Latin, by Dr. James Garden, who was Profeffor of Divinity 
in the King’s college, Aberdeen, for feveral years before the Re- 
volution ; but, after the eftablifhment of Prefbytery in Scotland, 
was deprived of his profefforthip, for refufing to fubfcribe the 
Weftminfter Confeffion of Faith, and the Formula. In the pre- 
face we have a fhort account of the Author, and of the work 
itfelf, which, we are told, was an introduétory oration to one of 


the annual courfes of divinity le€tures. There have been feveral 
editions of it, both in Latin and Englifh. Rr 


XIX. 4 Reply to Mr, Abraham Bourn’s Free and Candid 
Confiderations, fhewing the Impropriety and Incompetency 
of that Work, &c. With a Preface addrefled to the Gen- 
tlemen of the Presbyterian Perfuafion, efpecially in Liver- 
pool. By Peter Whitfield. 8vo. 4s. Liverpool printed, 
by R. Williamfon, and fold by Hitch, &c. in London, 

Fn the Review for March laft, p. 258, we juft mentioned Mr. 
Bourn’s pamphlet, which was an anfwer to a tract of Mr. 
Whitfield’s, occafionally written in vindication of the Au- 
thor’s conformity to the church of England, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of his education. This tract (which was only the preface 
toabook mot yet publisbed*) we had not then feen ; but it hath 
fince fallen in our way. The Author, who is a perfon in trade, 
appears to be a man of good fenfe, confiderable learning, and 
extenfive reading ; and is by no means a contemptible Contro- 
verfialift. Mr. Bourn, his antagonift, is alfo a lay-man, and a 
man of bufinefs, with the advantage of a liberal education : 
however, both thefe champions have given rather too much way 
to farcafms, and {neers at each other ; as is too.often the cuftom 
in literary, as well as other, debates. Bat this praétice is both 


; * Entitled, ‘The Chriftianity of the New Teftament; or a 
{cholaftic Defence of the Scripture Doétrines of Redemption, 
* Propitiation, &c. From a Comparifon of the origina! meaning 
Of thofe terms in the Hebrew of the Old Teftament, and the 
, Greek Verfion of the fame, with their Ufe and Application in 
_ the Writings of the New Teltament, againft the Infidels and Li- 
‘ bertines of this Age.” , 
ment, 
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unbecoming, and impertinent. It has nothing to do with arp: 
ment, efpecially on religious fubjects ; and rather feems to indi. 
re a“ party’s defire to mortify his opponent, than to ofcertain a 
ruth. | 

As to the points in debate between Mefirs.Whitfield and Bourn 
we leave them to fettle matters between themfelves, as wel} ie 
they can ; for controverfies of this mature, are neither yery en. 
tertaining, or improving, wnlefs when treated in the moft maftes. 
Jy manner, indeed ; i. e. with the utmolt candotr and decency’; 
with learning fully adequate to the fubjeét ; anda thorough know. 
lege of human nature: without which Revelation itfelf wi} 
not he fo completely underftood, as it ought to be, by thofe who 
fet up for its Commentators and Expounders. 


XX. A Reply to a Quere concerning Confirmation, in 


a Letter to.a fcrupulous Friend. By a Prefbyter of the Church 
of England. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 124 3M 


The queftion, to which an aniwer is here given, is this:— 
In cafe any perfon has received the holy Communicn before 
Confirmation, is it neceffary for him to be confirmed afterwards ? 
—In regard to this, our Author is of opinion, that the receivin 
the Lord’s Supper prior to coafirmation, cannot in the leaft fuper- 
fede the neceflity of receiving the latter, when a proper oppor- 
tunity offers. For if the Lord’s Supper could convey to us al 
the benefits which confirmation does, there would then, he fays, 
be no occafion for Confirmation at all; and our Church, as well 
as the primitive one, would be to blame for appointing ¢qwo ordi- 
nances to effect that which may as well be effected by oe. . Bat 
that the Church of Chrif in all ages has apprehended a fpecial 
difference between the Graces and Effe@s of thee two ordinances, 
he thinks evidently appears from the diftin@iion, which has ever 
been ob‘erved between the Officer adminiftring the one and the 
other. All in Prices orders, and fometimes even Deacons, have 
a power to confecrate and adminiiter the elements in the yi Es- 
charij? ; whereas the office of Confirmation has ever been reflerved 
to the Epi/copad order. In a word, he is of opinion, and. heis 
certainly in the right, that a Bisuop can confer fome peculiar 
graces, which an ordinary Prief# cannot. 

He tells us further, that the gift of the Holy Ghoft is generally 
the effect of Confirmation; thac the Fathers of the Church alone 
have the power vefted in them of conferring, by impofition of 
hands and prayer, the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghoft;_ thatin 
the Sacraments of Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper, the Holy Spit 
communicates fuch myttical virtue to the outward figns as elean{es 
the foul from fin, and produces the fpiritual life; but in Con- 
firmation he communicates himfelf, fanftifies our perfons, takes 
up his refidence in our fouls, and makes our bodies to become his 
temples. If it be neceflary for Chriltians to be furnifhed with 
ftrength againit their fpiritual enemies, with divine graces to rendét 


them aeceptablg to God, and (in a word) to receive a a § 
G2 
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hot, how can we depend, he afks, on any means for. progur- 
e {uch ineftimable benefits, but thofe which God has, appointed 
jn Confirmation ? a | 

Notwithftanding all that is faid of the ineftimable benefits de- 
sived from Confirmation, many very ferious and fenfible perfons 
are of opinion, that this ceremony, as it is at prefent appointed 
and practifed in our church, is fo far from conducing to the pur- 
pofes of piety and virtue, that it tends to cherifh in mens minds 
Ee and prefumptuous hopes, and to delude them into wrong 
notions as to the fafety of their ftate, and as to the terms of ace 
ceptance and favour with God: whether this be fo or not, cer- 
tainly deferves the ferious cenfideration of thofe who are con- 
cerned for the interefts of religion, or for the honour of our 
church, 


XXI. No Proteftant Popery. A Letter of Admonition to 
the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pike. Occafioned by fome very offen- 
five Paflages in his Affembly’s Catechifm analized, explained, 
&c. which are animadverted upon, and the fole Authority of 
the facred Scriptures defended, By Caleb Fleming, Author 
of the Scale of Principles, &c. 8vo. 6d. Noon. 


We have read this little piece with great pleafure, as we do 
every thing that is written in defence of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Proteftantifm, the facred and unalienable rights of pri- 
vate judgment, which Mr. Fleming vindicates with {pirit, fenfe, 
and freedom. He animadverts very fmartly, and with a becom- 
ing feverity, on Mr. Pike’s remarks upon the A/imb/y’s Cate- 
chifm, and makes fome very pertinent obfervations on the recom- 

' mendation of that work by the Rev. Fathers Bradbury, Guife, 
Hall, Rawlin, and King. His principal defign is to vindicate 
the authority of Scripture, and the rights of Reafon, the firft 
and beft of God's gifts to men. What he fays of the Aflembly’s 
Catechifm, appears to be very juft: he is of opinion, that it 
prejudices the rind againft the plainnefs and fimplicity of the 
Golpe] doétrine; that it has contributed not a little to promote 
the caufe of Infidelity; and that the decay of Religion among 
us, and a contempt of the Bible, is, probably, much owing to 
the mifreprefentations therein given of the Chriltian doctrine.—~As 
for Mr. Pike, if there are any of our Readers who are unacquaint- 
ed with: his charaéter, it may not be improper to inform them, that 
he is Orthodox to the Back-bone: it is a delicious part of his di- 
ymity, he tells us, shat the Father, the Son, and ths Spirit, per- 
fonally diftin® from each other, are each of them truly divine, and 
pajefjed of all the perfe@ions of Deity.—This {weet, delicious 
morlel he may enjoy alone for us, unenvied: fuch delicacies 
may be very proper for weak ftomachs, but we require more 
fubitantial food, t. 

XXII. Obfervations on the Doétrine of an Intermediate State, 


between Death and the Refurrection, With fome remarks on 
| . the 
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the Rev. Mr. Goddard’s fermon on that fubject, By Peter 
; Peckard, A. M, late Fellow of C. C. College, Oxford. yo, 


1s. Owen, 

Theie obfervations are written with a view to defend p, 
Law’s difcourfe on the Nature and End of Death under the Chrig. 
tian Covenant, and the Appendix to it, againft what Mr. God. 
dard has advanced in oppolition to it. It is not Mr. Peckard’s 
defign, however, to write a regular and particular defence, nor to 

ive a formal anfwer to Mr. Goddard’s diicourfe, nor to draw » 
an elaborate treatife upon the {ubjeét of an intermediate flate, bur 
only to give a fhort account of the rife and progrefs -of the opi- 
nion of an intermediate ftate of fenfibility, to ttate the nature of 
the queftion in difpute, and to give aconcife fketch of fome of 
the principal confequences attending it, and it’s oppofte. 

As to the merit of the performance, we fhall only fay, that the 
reader will find in it fome juft reflections concerning the doétriae of ' 
the natural immortality of the foul, and fome very fice fentimeats, 
in regard to church authority. 


XXII. Remarks upon a late Treatife relating to the Interme. 
diate State: or, the happinefs of righteous fouls, immediately 
after death, fully proved. 8vo. 6d. Corbet, 

The firft and Jaft fentences of this fhort piece, may give the 
difcerning reader a juft idea of it. Our Remarker fets out thus. 
—* It is the doétrine of the church of England, and has been the 
* doétrine of all true Chriftian churches, fince the apoftles time, 
* that righteous fouls, fo foon as they are delivered from the bur- 
“ den of the flefh, are in joy and felicity.’ 

He concludes in the following manner.—* I have faid nothing 
* out of an uncharitable‘{pirit’ (this is not true by the bye) ‘ or 
* ill-will to any man living ; but from a well-grounded perfua- 
* fion, that no man can believe the doétrine of the foul’s fleep- 
* ing till the refurreétion, uniefs blinded by his ghoftly enemy; 
“ or propagate it, but by the inftigation of the fame evil fpir: 
* fo that my chief view, in writing thefe Remarks, was to ba- 
* nifh an error out of the world that is contrary to the faving re 
* ligion of the gofpel, and naturally tends to corrupt and deftroy 
* the fouls of all that receive it.’ 


or XXIV. True Cenfure no Afperfion : or a Vindication of 3 

late feafonable Admonition, called, 4 Word to the Hutehir- 

fonians. In a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Horne. By Philo- 
us Oxonienfis 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 

The author oppofes railing accufations, and bitter words, 
which he calls fiery weapons; and recommends modefty, 3 
having a perfuafive power that does, and will always prevail 

In the management of moft controverfies of late, the gentle- 
* men who are concerned lay afide the character of minifters © 


the gofpel of peace, and chufe rather to appear with a . 
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¢ rylence of fchoolmen, than the meeknefs of divines : one would 
« jmagine that they intended to revile .rather than convince their 
‘ adverfaries.”” — Our readers will fee from the following extract, 
whereiri this genveman differs from his adverfary, and on which 
fide there is reafon and argument. * What has been complained 
« of, and is ftill exploded with fo much reafon, 3s the fetting up 
‘and extolling what is ufually called a faving faith, which is re- 
¢ commended with as much’earneftnefs as if that alone were the 
‘ one thing needful, and repentance and obedience were unne- 
‘ ceffary parts of the covenant. The fruit, asyou juftly obferve, 
‘ receives its goodnels from the tree; bat if the tree puts forth 
‘ Jeaves only which foon fade away, how fhall we be able to 
‘judge of its goodnefs? Wi'] not the mafter of the vineyard be 
‘ apt tofay to the hufbandman, Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 


s 


* ground? p. 15,16.” 
XXV. A Letter to a Young Lady concerning the Principles 


and Conduct of the Chriftian Life. By Lawrence Jackfon,; 
B.D. Prebendary of Lincoln, Odtavo. 1s, Owen. 


This letter, Mr. Jackfon tells us, was occafioned by the requeft 
of a young Lady, in a family with which he 1s very nearly con- 
nefted, to fend her his thoughts on a religious condutt of life ; 
and particularly to afixt her apprehenfions, and guide her beha- 
viour, in her approaches to the facrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was received with approbation where it was fent; was {poken 
of and communicated to fome, and defired by others; and the 
author was from thence led to fuperfede the trouble of frequent 
tranfcribing, by a publication of it, rather in comphance with the 
judgment of others, than his own. ——— To give a minute and 
parucular account of what is contained in it, were to little pur- 


. pofe. It may be fufficient to fay, that Mr, Jackfon bids his fair 


pupil be a good girl, fay her prayers morning and evening, read 
her Bible, the Common-prayer ‘book, and Nelfon on the Fefti- 
vals'and Fafts of the:church ; recommends to her the duties of 
felf-denial and mortification; and, in a word, gives hera great 
deal of good advice. In vegard to Nelfon’s book, he withes it 
aplace, in every Lady’s, in every perfon’s library and 7 ef- 
teem. ‘Nelfon,’ fays he, ‘ has had the happinefs to unite 
* the charatter of the -gentleman and the fcholar, the cleareft 
“ head with the warmeft heart, the graces of piety-with thofe 
* of good breeding : he does honour to the religious conftitution 
* of our country, fets her appointments in the trueft light, fhews 
* their conformity with the pureft ages of Chriftianity, and points 
* out and perfuades all the improvements intended by them.’— 
To conclude ; tho’ there are many good things in this letter, and 
the author feems to ‘be much in earneft, yet he treats his fubject 
in too fuperficial a manner, and his performance wants that beauty 
of colouring, that fpirit and energy, which are neceflary to en- 
force his dire€tions, to captivate the affetions, dnd fubdue the 
Rsarts of his teadeys, : 
; POETICAL: 
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PoETICAL. 


XXVI. 4 pathetic Addrefs to all True Britons. Folio, 
6d. Scott. OU : 

This is not a pathetic, but a ridiculous addrefs, of fome wrong. 
headed pretender to poetry, who has not, however, the leat 
fpark of genius, or minuteft claim to the Mufe’s mot difant 
regard ; witnefs the following no-verfes: the fir three lines are 
taken from his encomium on Fabius, p. 4. 


His conduct and his valour did appear, . 
When he his colleague from their {nares did clear, ’ 
oom Again, p. 6. {peaking of matters nearer home, 


Lift to your country’s cry, behold her moan, 


Her forrow for the lof of Port-Manon— 


Tho’ caution made him of his troops take care, 


Bat as "tis loft, each Britifh heart muf mourn, 
And bis whole thought to keep GIBRALTAR turn? 


Page 7. 


Methinks ! I fee a num’rous train defcend ! 
Aid on the beach their armed ranks extend ; 

4 Guarding the coaft; /ee Dover Castie full. 
And év’ry fortre/s betwixt that and Hur! 


Page 8. The concluding couplet. 


But if they of their Leader don’t approve, 
They will not fight for fear, fo well as love. 


The Author, however, is right, as to his meaning, tho’ 
little out of tune in his mufic. 


_ XXVII. An Ode of Confolation upon the Lofs of Minria 
Humbly addreffed to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of, Cum- 
berland. By John Free, DD. Vicar of Eaft-Coker, in 
Soifierfetthire, and Thurfday-leGturer of St. Mary-hill, Lon 
don; and Leturer of Newington, in Surry. Folio, 6d. 
Baldwin. ! | ows 
Whatever fancied animofity may have been obferved betwut 
Dr. Free and us; we fincerely congratulate him upon his conto 
latory ode ; which is not only the leaft exceptionable of the Doc 
tor’s poetical writings, but, in trath, the bet of all the polit 
cal poems we have aN fince the commencement. of the pe 
war. To criticife on particular paflages, to point, at any; 
of harmony or expreflion, and to convict the Dostor of ay 
little miftake, either in his paetry or politics, might be ¢on ued 
into malice again our late antagonit; we thal therefore de 
| 3 











PoETICAL. - -gI9 


clude with a {pecimen of his poetry: and candor forbids that we 
Should chufe the worft. ‘ There is really good painting in 


Stanza V. 


See yon good Lraper, mark’d with age and {cars, 
Propping his feeble footfteps with his lance, 
. Wrapt in deep thought, amidit the din of wars, 
By moonlight, tow’rds the gleaming waves advances 
Why comes he? but fome fuccours to defery, 
For fore his caftle by the foe is prefs’d : 
Yet, ah! in vain he rolls his haggard eye, ) 
His hopelefs ftate is not to be redrefs’d ; ; 
He fighs indignant, and in grief returns, 
Tho’ ftill his thunders roar, and all the We/éin burns. 


XXVIII. The Britifo Hero, and ignoble Poltron contrafted': 
or, the Principal Actors in the ae and Defence of Fort St. 
Philip, and the Mediterranean Expedition, chara@terized. With 
fome ftriCtures on the Fren¢h proceedings in America. Arm 
Ode. 4to. 1s. Robinfon. 

Was ever, before this inftance, fuch a title-page prefixed to an 
Ode? But this Ode, indeed, is fuitable to fuch atitle. It is a 
monftrous compound of wretched panegyric, impotent fatire, and 
ridiculous doggrel. To fpeak of fuch a ftrange performance in 
terms adequate to its demerits, is no eafy tak: for, as Rochefter 
fays, 

As charms are nonfenfe, nonfenfe feems a charm, 
Which Readers of all judgment does difarm, 


Wilmot, indeed, was fpeaking of fingers, and he does not fay 

Readers, but Hearers: however, the alteration is juftifiable 

4 enough; and that the thought is founded in truth, we have but 
too much reafon to believe: for, as Reviewers, we have often 
experienced fad * conviction, that the fureft opiate is a ftupid 


J 


Gs 

‘ * Your mufe diverts you, makes the Reader fad: 

* You think yourfelf infpir’d, He thinks you mad. — Rocu: 
id. XXIX. Virtue. A Poem on the breaking out of the war 
3 between England and France, in1756. 4to. 6d. Morgan. 
xt Tho’ the author of this {mall and crude performance is no 
fo Poet, he feems to be a good Englifhman: fee the following 
0c nes, 

_ O Virtue roufe thy fons to gen’rous deeds ! 

7” Lo, gallant Blakeney in the fortrefs bleeds! 

any he foldiers emulous of martial ftrife, 

Fir’d by example, and contempt of life, 

> Or die with glory, or the bulwarks keep, 

ide While ufelefs Navies range along the deep, 
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Curs’d be the flave, that fhuns an equal fight, 
His friends and country bleeding in his fight, 

While mid the horrors of th” enfanguin’d ‘plain, 
The honeft veteran fights and dies in vain. 


MED‘ICAL. 


XXX. A Treatife on the virtues and efficacy of a Cruff of 
Bread eat early in a morning fafting. ‘To which are added, 
fome particular remarks concerning the great cures accomp- 
lifhed by the faliva, or fafting fpittle, as well when externally 
applied, as when internally given, in the feurvy, gravel, ftone, 
rheumatifm, and divers other diforders, arifing from obftruc. 


_ tions. With fome critical obfervations concerning the recre- 


ments of the blood ; demonftrating, that when regularly fe- 

creted, they both contribute to preferve the life of animals 

and keep them in health, By aPhyfician, 8vo. 15, 6d, 

Edw. Robinfon. a 

' As the proper parent [Dr. Robinfon] has thought fit to own 
this his child, we fhall take no further notice of it than'to obferve, 
that the medicine hereby recommended, and fo generoufly com- 
municated, is (to ufe the good-wives phrafe) perfeétly innocent ; 
provided the patient does not put too much confidence in it. 


L. 





Errata in our laf, 


P. 174, 1. 30, for Levetical, read Lewitical. P.177, 1. 32, for, and 
xxviii. read, and Exod. xxviii. Ibid. 1.35, for Hab. read, Ne 
bum. P. 179, 1. 31 and 32, for Genefis, read Leviticus. P. 
181, 1. 35, for 1 Sam. read 2Sam. P. 182, 1. 23, before Exod. 
xx. put, and of idol-worfhip; and dele the fame words, 1. 24. 
~-N.B. The Hebrew throughout the whole article, in which 
the above miftakes happened, is alfo incorrect; .owing to the 
2bfence of the gentleman who fhould have examined the prog 
of that fheet: the learned reader, however, will ealily fet thi 
to rights, by turning to his Hebrew Bible. | 



















